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Asout 500 years B.C., an Armenian merchant, look- 
ing for new markets, resolved to take a “capital risk”. 


He loaded a raft with stretched-hide containers of as- 
phalt and bitumen, plus a half dozen asses, and floated 
hundreds of miles down the Euphrates to Babylon. 


His venture paid off. He sold his wares at a profit, and 
he and his crew rode home on the backs of their animal 
passengers. 


So was taken the first step in the water transportation 
of petroleum products. 


Some 2,400 years after, the latest step is taken: 


April 20, 1954, saw the launching of the first of four 
Cities Service super tankers as queens of the world’s oil 


"IT BEGAN WITH A RAFT | 
AND A BOLD ARMENIAN 





carriers, the latest additions to the Cities Service fleet. 
Their size and appointments should make even today’s 


tanker men—much less our Armenian friend—gape 
with astonishment. 


They will carry more oil in less travel time than any 
other tankers in service today. Air-conditioned, with 
individual staterooms for all, they’ll have crew comforts 
and conveniences never before seen on tankers. 


They will be, in short, the latest word in oil trans- 
portation. Not the “last word’’—for there is no such 
thing. (The Armenian probably thought he had it!) 

The four new “luxury liners” of the Cities Service 
fleet are merely the latest chapter in a long, long story 
... AND THE END Is Not YET. 
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So You Want 
to Speculate... 


Good. 


It’s that spirit, that willingness to 
take a risk, that helped build Ameri- 
ca. It was true of the early ex- 
plorers and fur traders, of the Henry 
Fords and the John D. Rockefellers. 
And it’s true of thousands of today’s 
business men. Yes, and millions of 
farmers, for every man who ever put 
a seed in the ground remains inevi- 
tably a speculator. 


But should you speculate? Specifi- 
cally, should you speculate in com- 
modities and thus elect to share with 
the farmer the natural hazards of 
bringing a crop to market? 


The answer depends on you—on 
your temperament, on your finan- 
cial ability to carry the risks in- 
volved, and above all things, on 
your knowledge of exactly what 
you’re doing. For the man who buys 
or sells futures contracts without 
the most complete and reliable infor- 
mation he can lay his hands on— 
information about crops, markets, 
and prices—isn’t a speculator. He’s 
just a fool. 


So if you want to speculate, we'll 
be glad to consult with you about 
the outlook for any commodity mar- 
ket and about the extent to which 
your own situation will prudently 
permit you to speculate. 


As a starter, you might like to 
study our little pamphlet “Specula- 
tion as a Fine Art.” You'll find it 
a challenging review of the certain 
risks and the uncertain rewards of 
speculation. We'll send you a copy 
without charge or obligation, of 
course. Just write— 


~ 
Commodity Department “SE” 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“invest — for the better things in life” 


THE STORY OF A BUSINESS 
THAT’S READ BY MORE PEOPLE 


THAN 














MANY A BEST SELLER 


Uncle Sam’s busy mail carriers recently delivered more than a 
million and a quarter copies of a newly published book. You 
wouldn't exactly call it a best seller, yet it has no doubt already 
been read by more people than many books on the best seller list. 
Every line in this book is true, yet for sheer drama it sets a pace 
that fiction would find hard to follow. It is the most modern 


of modern history — American history — newly made and still 


to be made. 





a is the latest edition of the 
report that goes each year from the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company to its shareowners—the 
people who provide the money to build 
the telephone system. 

In our school history books we 
read with a sense of wonder about the 
laying of a cable across the Atlantic 
that carried messages in faint dots 
and dashes. 

This modern history book tells of 
a new kind of cable soon to be laid on 
the ocean floor that will carry thirty- 
six messages at one time from conti- 
nent to continent, not in dots and 
dashes but in the human voice itself. 

It tells the dramatic story of tele- 
vision networks serving 161 cities, of 


network color television soon to be in 
the American home. 

It tells of guided missiles that will 
guard our great cities against air at- 
tack, and of telephone warning sys- 
tems reaching to the far northern 
shores of our continent. 

It tells of new devices coming 
out of the laboratory and into the 
telephone system. One of the most 
striking of these is the tiny transistor 
—the mighty mite of our electronic 
world. 

But these dramatic chapters are 
dwarfed by all that is implied in the 
simple statements that America in 
1953 passed the fifty million mark in 
telephones, that 80% of all Bell tele- 
phones are now dial, and that nearly 





Would you like a copy of the report? We'll be glad to send it to you. Just address 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


half of all your Long Distance calls 
are dialed by the operator straight 
through to the distant telephone. 

A thrilling story surely of things 
done and to be done, but chiefly it is 
a story not of things but of people. In 
the words of Cleo Craig, President of 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, “Ours is a service of 
neighbor to neighbor—human, per- 
sonal, friendly, courteous. 

“All the progress told in this an- 
nual report is the work of men and 
women, the people of the telephone 
companies, of the laboratory, of the 
manufacturing and supply organiza- 
tion. To say that 1953 was a con- 
structive and successful year is also 
to say “They made it so.’” 
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Government In Business 


Costs Taxpayers billions 


FHA disclosures are merely the latest illustration 


of what happens when the Government usurps private 


functions. Such activities are always decidedly costly 


be eonsoege disclosures of the wide- 
spread abuses of real estate loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration have rightly brought de- 
mands not only for further investiga- 
tion but also for action to prevent 
similar occurrences in future. But to 
date there has been relatively little 
public recognition of the obvious fact 
that entrance of the Federal Govern- 
ment into business activities on a wide 
scale makes this type of thing not only 
possible, but practically inevitable. 
The current FHA scandal is merely 
the latest of a long line of develop- 
ments illustrating the tendency of 
Federal business operations to breed 
venality or waste or both. 


Size Invites Troubles 


As far as venality is concerned, 
there is no need to contend that Gov- 
ernment officials are any more cor- 
rupt, or susceptible to corruption, 
than are those employed by private 
business. The difficulty arises from 
the huge scope of Government opera- 
tions and the huge size of the bureau- 
cracies which administer them; these 
factors immeasurably increase the op- 
portunities for monkey business and 
lessen the risk of detection. Even the 
largest banks and insurance com- 
panies are able to exercise much more 
direct supervision over the size of 
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loans, the character of borrowers and 
the suitability of their projects than 
can the Government. 


Have Stabilizing Influence 


Furthermore, they have a much 
more direct incentive to do so. Both 
private and public lending agencies 
operate with other people’s money, 
but the former are held to a much 
stricter accountability for their use 
of these funds than is possible in the 
case of the latter. Banks and other 
private lenders have established stand- 
ards by which to measure their loss 
ratios; if these mount too high there 
will shortly be a new loan officer, or 
in extreme and prolonged cases a new 
board of directors. 

But when Government loans go 
sour, no action may be taken other 
than to request an added appropria- 
tion from Congress, which is in no po- 
sition to make continuing routine as- 
sessments of the soundness of lend- 
ing policies by the numerous Federal 
agencies (currently 44 in number) 
charged .with this function. These 
agencies have loans outstanding in the 
amount of some $18 billion, and have 
insured or guaranteed other loans to- 
taling nearly double that sum. In view 
of the nature of Government lending 
activities, and the past record in this 
connection, there can be little doubt 


that eventual liquidation of these huge 
portfolios will involve substantial 
losses to taxpayers. 

In theory, loans made with private 
capital and merely insured or guar- 
anteed by the Government (such as 
FHA and GI mortgages) should be 
as sound as conventional loans made 
by the same private organizations. In 
practice, however, the incentive to 
scrutinize the safety of such loans is 
dulled by the existence of the insur- 
ance or guarantee ; furthermore, these 
devices were created in order to en- 
courage loans on terms (slim equities 
and long maturities) which experi- 
ence had shown to be unsafe if not 
thus protected. The record of FHA 
and GI mortgage loans to date has 
been good, but this record has yet to 
be tested under really adverse busi- 
ness conditions, 


Enter the Politician 


Political pressure to obtain serv- 
ices, terms and prices which cannot 
be matched by private companies op- 
erating under the profit motive affects 
all of the Government’s business ac- 
tivities, not just lending. Inland 
Waterways Corporation, for example, 
was originally intended to be turned 
over to private ownership within a 
few years after its formation in 1924. 
But the legislation which established 
it provided that any private buyer 
must agree to furnish the same serv- 
ices rendered under Federal opera- 
tion. Shippers using its barge serv- 
ice were able through political pres- 
sure to have these services extended 
to include many unprofitable routes, 
and therefore the enterprise consis- 
tently operated at a loss for many 
years. These losses, of course, were 
borne by the taxpayers, no one of 
whom had as great or direct an in- 

Please turn to page 26 








Casualty Shares Have 
Specialized Appeal 


Recent investment and underwriting results have been 
favorabie, and most of the issues boast interesting 


dividend records. Yields, however, are not generous 


asualty insurance results, from 

both underwriting operations 
and investments, have shown per- 
sistent improvement over the past 
year, extending the betterment that 
has been under way for several years. 
Yields on the shares of individual 
companies have declined somewhat, 
as might have been expected, for 
while the trend in dividend payments 
has been toward higher levels, the 
market for the shares has been quick 
to anticipate dividend increase possi- 
bilities. 

Marketwise, some of the casualty 
issues have advanced at a pace sug- 
gesting the upswing in a volatile in- 
dustrial issue, rather than the rise 
in a conservatively regarded invest- 
ment. For example, within less than 
a twelvemonth Aetna Casualty ad- 
vanced 20 points to its current level 
around 135, Continental Casualty 
climbed from 75 to 120, and Fidelity 
& Deposit from 80 to 107. Continen- 
tal’s 1953 rise partly reflected contin- 
uance of a $2.50 annual dividend 
rate following the 3314 per cent stock 
dividend in 1952 and, early this year, 
the increase in the quarterly payment 
to an annual rate of $2.60 a share. 
The rise in Fidelity & Deposit was in 
anticipation of the 3344 per cent stock 
dividend paid last month. In 1953, 
Aetna increased its payments over 
1952 by 20 cents a share and demand 
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for the issue has been strengthened 
by sharp upswings in both underwrit- 
ing gain and investment income. 

Premium volume has risen to new 
peaks in the field of automobile liabil- 
ity and property damage. In 1953 
premium income topped the preceding 
year by more than 15 per cent, and 
accounted for about 40 per cent of all 
casualty premiums. The increasing 
number of cars on the road, higher in- 
surance rates, and the enactment of 
new financial responsibility laws in 
many states, all contributed to the 
greater amount of insurance sought 
by the public and, in consequence, to 
the expansion of insurance company 
investment portfolios. 

The rate rises were put into effect 
at various times following the heavy 
losses paid out in 1951 and early 
1952. To some extent their effect 





was felt during the final half of 1952.8 ° 
But 1953 was the first full year in 
which the companies benefited not 
only from the higher rates, as such, W 
but also from the increase in the num- 
ber of policies issued and the greater 





average coverage. The rise in auto- Here 
mobile premium volume appears now of ir 
to be leveling off, but the total for 

the current year is still counted upon § jin c 
to set a new all-time record. 

Other lines of insurance also are | 
producing satisfactory results. Some S° 
easing off from 1953 is looked for in hich 
workmen’s compensation insurance J "> | 
because of the let-down in employ- §“'°: 
ment. Accident and health, and fidel- ha 
ity and surety results may-be about ey 
the same as, or only slightly under, § ?”. 
last year. fs 

The almost uniform gain in 1953 ff 'S 
investment income resulted from the put 
rise in insurance premiums, since g00 
they are invested in income-producing pits 
securities when received. In many vive 
years income from investment port- om 
folios is the principal source of over- rips 
all earnings. In 1953 dividends re- pi 
ceived by each of the companies bs 
shown in the tabulation more than . 
covered the dividends paid out on - 
each company’s shares. In four in- 
stances, Aetna, American Surety, - 
New Amsterdam and United States , 
Fidelity & Guaranty, the investment rie 
portfolios yielded more than double "4 
the company’s dividend requirements re 


—almost three times in the case of 
a 
Aetna. 


Because of their traditionally low } 


yields, casualty—and other—insur- . 
ance shares usually have little attrac- ; 
tion for the average investor. For / 
the most part they find their way into ; 
institutional portfolios and into the 

investments of individuals with sub- 


stantial funds whose primary invest- 
ment objective is steady income. 


Eight of the Principal Casualty Insurance Companies 


Net +Stockholders’ 

*Underwriting Investment Equity Indi- 

c—Profitt—— c—Income—, -—Per Share—, m——— Dividends tRecent cated 

1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 Since 1953 $1954 Price Yield 

Aetna Casualty & Surety............ $3.59 $7.55 $8.26 $9.43 $145.02 $155.40 1907 $3.20 $1.75 135 ¢2.6% 
ee re D5.63 2.50 6.11 6.35 101.50 102.74 1934 3.00 1.50 59 «5.1 
Continental Casualty ................ 4.45 7.76 3.90 4.60 72.71 79.34 1934 2.50 0.65 120 2.2 
Fidelity & Deposit (Md.)............ a4.55 a6.10 a3.08 a3.50 a85.26 a88.20 1934 a2.29% a0.75 78 ~=3.0 
Hartford Steam Boiler............... 7.02 4.75 2.79 3.03 74.50 84.63 1901 1.80 0.80 eS -.@ 
NE ED 5 ke nd na ceiasiew soc 3.27 3.02 243... Be 29.47 29.56 1948 1.20 0.30 30 = 4.0 
New Amsterdam Casualty............ D2.07 0.34 3.35 3.87 59.91 65.70 1937 1.50 0.82%4 44 3.7 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty........... D1.47 5.20 425 4.33 71.41 78.20 1939 b2.00 »b1.00 70 29 





*Per share, before Federal income taxes (not apportioned) paid out of surplus as follows: Aetna, $4.21; American Surety, $3.92; Continental Casualty, 


$6.35; Fidelity & Deposit (adjusted), $2.33; Hartford Steam Boiler, $2.96; 


$3.54. tAs of December 31. §Declared or paid _to April 21. 
stock. c—Based on indicated 1954 payments. D—Deficit. 


4 


Maryland Casualty, $2.00; 
tOver-the- Counter bid. 


New Amsterdam, $1.87; U. S. Fidelity, 


a—Adjusted to 331%4% stock dividend paid March 31, 1954. b—Plus 
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8 “Little-Known” Stocks 
With Good Prospects 


Here are eight issues which, because of their lack 
of investor following, appear to offer good values 


in comparison with similar, better-known equities 


greg in between the blue chip 
stocks, on the one hand, and 
highly speculative issues on the other, 
are a great number of medium grade 
equities. Some of these companies, 
through assiduous advertising or sim- 
ply because of the nature of their 
business, have little difficulty in keep- 
ing their names before the investing 
public. However, others with equally 
good records rarely hold the invest- 
ment spotlight and thus tend to be- 
come unfamiliar to a large number of 
investors. Thumbnail descriptions fol- 
low of eight such companies (which 
for want of a better term are called 
“little-known” stocks), possessing 
good records and a satisfactory cur- 
rent outlook. 


Allied Laboratories: The coun- 
try’s largest maker of veterinary phar- 
maceuticals, company also has a grow- 
ing line of drug products for human 
use. One of these (Veralba), intro- 
duced last year, is a promising new 
agent for treatment of hypertension. 
Allied is one of five companies pro- 
ducing the experimental Salk polio 
vaccine for the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis and also sup- 
plies gamma globulin to the Founda- 
tion. Sales of $14.6 million in 1953 
were at a record high and earnings 
showed a good gain over the previous 
year’s level. 


American Investment (Ill): 
Ranking behind Household Finance 
and Beneficial Loan in the personal 


Combustion Engineering, Inc.: 
Originally a manufacturer of stokers 
for locomotives, the company is now 
the second larger producer of boilers 
for use in utility plants as well as a 
manufacturer of complete steam gen- 
erating systems. The principal field 
of activity is stationary and marine 
power plants, but specialized equip- 
ment is also supplied to the paper, 
chemical, oil and other industries. 
Trend toward boilers of larger ca- 
pacity and more efficient-design is a 
strong factor in the company’s favor. 
Although not invulnerable to cyclical 
influences, company currently has a 
large backlog. Paid about 85 cents 
per share of EPT last year. 


El Paso Electric: A small but 
fast-growing operating utility which 
renders electric service in a territory 
with a population of about 263,000 
persons, of whom 220,000 reside in 
the metropolitan area of El Paso, Tex. 
Operations in Texas provide some 85 
per cent of total revenues, those in 
New Mexico the remainder. The 
company is allowed earnings of six 
per cent on its rate base by the City 
of El Paso. Stock in the company 
was originally distributed by its for- 


mer parent, Engineers Public Service, 
in 1947. 


Lone Star Gas: Operating in the 
northern and north central part of 
Texas, and a small adjoining portion 


of Oklahoma, company supplies nat- 
ural gas to several hundred communi- 
ties. The principal cities served are 
Dallas, Waco, and Fort Worth. Al- 
though a large part of the company’s 
gas is purchased, substantial reserves 
are owned by the system. Gas is sold 
to industrial customers and pipe line 
companies but residential revenues 
account for over half of the system’s 
gross from this source. 


Marathon Corporation, which 
has long held a leading position in the 
food packaging industry, is placing 
increased emphasis on its consumer 
paper products such as Waxtex wax 
paper. This objective was furthered 
by the acquisition of Northern Paper 
Mills in 1953, which added paper 
towels, facial tissues, and napkins to 
Marathon’s lines. All told, consumer 
items will probably account for about 
one-fourth of total sales in fiscal 1954. 
Strong pulp reserves enhance the 
company’s long-term competitive po- 
sition. 


Plough, Inc.: Company produces 
14 advertised drugs, cosmetics, and 
household necessities which are sold 
throughout the U. S. and abroad. 
Such items as St. Joseph aspirin, 
Penetro nose drops, Mexsana medi- 
cated powder, and Moroline petro- 
leum jelly account for the greater part 
of total volume ; Nujol mineral oil and 
Mistol (a nasal medication) were 
purchased early this year. Owns radio 
station WMPS (Memphis), which 
has applied for a television construc- 
tion permit and also purchased sta- 
tion WJJD (Chicago) in 1953. Con- 
solidated Distributors, a company di- 
vision, wholesales wines and liquors. 


Spencer Chemical is the coun- 
try’s second largest producer of syn- 
thetic nitrogen, with sales well diver- 
sified between agricultural and indus- 


A Group of Little-Known Stocks 


-—EarnedPer Share— 
1951 1952 1953 


Allied Laboratories... $2.99 $2.21 $2.84 
American Invest. (Ill.) 1.85 2.29 
CombustionEngineer’g 6.24 7.25 
El Paso Electric 1.82 2.11 
Lone Star Gas ; 1.50 
Marathon Corp. ...... a2.28 al.55 1.20 0.30 22 
Plough, Inc. 1.14 1.31, 1931 0.60, 0.60 0.30 12 
Spencer Chemical .... c4.23 c4.01° 1947° 2.00 


2.20 0.60 61 
*Paid or declared to April 21. a—-Years ended October 31. 
c—Years ended June 30. m—Midwest Stock Exchange. 


loan field, the company has shown 
consistent growth through acquisi- 
tions and also by opening new offices 
of its own. Through wholly-owned 
subsidiaries and the majority-con- 
trolled Domestic Finance Company, 
nearly 300 offices in 22 states were 
operated at the close of 1953. By the 
end of 1954, company expects to have 
375 offices in operation in 25 states. 
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-———_Dividends Recent 
Since 1952 1953 


*1954 Price 
1934 $1.30 $1.50 $0.30 m30 
1931 1.60 


1.60 040 25 
1912 3.00 3.00 s0.75 52 
1928 1.20 1.30 0.40 b29 
1926 1.40 


140 0.35 27 
1937 1.20 


MUG DN ¢ 
> 


‘o 


b—Over-the-counter bid price. 
s—Plus 5% stock. 
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trial business. Additional capacity at 
Vicksburg, Miss., is just beginning to 
be reflected in sales and income. A 
$14 million polyethylene plant is be- 
ing constructed at Orange, Tex. Ini- 


Brooklyn Union 
Could Pay More 





tial production is scheduled for next 
spring and eventually some 45 million 
pounds of polyethylene, one of the 
fastest-growing plastic materials, will 
be produced yearly. THE END 


(as 


Probability of higher earnings this year, together with 
company's policy of paying out about 75 per cent of net 


income, makes the stock a candidate for higher dividends 


rooklyn Union Gas Company’s 
1953 operating results reflect 
tangible benefits accruing as a result 
of its changeover from manufactured 
to natural gas. These benefits were 
somewhat obscured by a laggard trend 
of earnings in the first and second 
quarters of 1953, but the final two 
quarters of last year produced con- 
siderable improvement over the like 
1952 periods, so that $2.15 per share 
was reported for the full year (1953) 
vs. $1.79 a year earlier. 

The company—which serves most 
of the Borough of Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
and two of the five former wards in 
the Borough of Queens—was for 
many years plagued by wide fluctua- 
tions in costs of manufactured gas. 
Then in 1951 the utility began to re- 
ceive natural gas from the Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line System and, in 
the following year, complete conver- 
sion to the natural product was accom- 
plished. This, incidentally, represented 
the largest changeover to natural 
gas in the history of the gas utility 
industry. 

Approximately 71 per cent of 
Brooklyn Union’s revenues (includ- 
ing 16 per cent from domestic house 
heating) is derived from residential 
customers, 19 per cent from commer- 
cial customers, and nine per cent from 
industry, the remainder representing 
interruptable business. While the 
company’s gas business is far from a 
monopoly, since the fuel must com- 
pete with coal and oil, Brooklyn 
Union’s efforts to increase its gas 
sales have achieved good results. In 
1953, for example, some 8,600 new 
6 


house-heating customers were added, 
nearly twice the number of installa- 
tions made in any previous year. 
For some time, Brooklyn Union 
has been seeking larger natural gas 
supplies to take care of system growth. 
Additional gas was obtained from the 
Transcontinental system in time for 
the 1953-54 winter season, which was 
part of an allocation that had origi- 
nally been reserved for the New Eng- 
land market. Still larger supplies will 
become available for use by the com- 
pany ; beginning next fall, Transconti- 
nental will furnish up to 22.5 million 
cubic feet of storage gas daily under a 
20-year contract. In addition, Brook- 
lyn Union has contracted with Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission for 25 mil- 
lion cubic feet of gas per day beginning 
in 1955, subject to FPC approval. 
The company enjoys a good degree 





Brooklyn Union Gas 


Gross Earned 


Revenues Per Divi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $21.8 $1.29 $1.15 26%— 7% 
1938... 225 1.13 0.20 l1¥%— 5 

1939... 23.3 121 0.25 15 —6% 
1940... 243 1.21 0.38 12%— 6% 
1941... 244 1.04 None 7iz— 3% 
1942... 249 0.88 0.25 5R— 3Y% 
1943... 25.5 1.15 0.25 9Y%4— 4% 
1944... 263 1.37 0.25 l11%—-7% 
1945... 27.1 140 058 18 —10% 
1946... 286 1.10 080 19%—12% 
1947... 31.4 DO.15 0.60 14%— 8 

1948... 382 061 None 11%— 7% 
1949... 397 216 065 19%—9% 
1950... 42.2 180 1.13 22%4—15% 
1951... 43.9 2.22 150 25%4—19% 
1952... 45.9 1.79 1.50 27%—24y% 
1953... 47.2 2.15 al.50 27%—22% 





a—Also paid 75 cents through April 21, 1954. 
D—Deficit. Note—Figures are adjusted to 
reflect 2-for-1 split in June 1952. 





of protection against higher charges 
for its gas supplies. A purchased gas 
adjustment clause which became effec- 
tive last July permits an increase or 
decrease in Brooklyn Union’s rates 
when its gas costs rise or fall. Adjust- 
ments put into effect last year enabled 
the company to recover higher costs 
paid to Transcontinental, although 
house-heating rates were reduced by 
the company in order to maintain a 
reasonable price relationship with 
other fuels. 

The Brooklyn Union management 
has pointed out that earnings for the 
current year will depend upon weather 
conditions, the impact of new labor 
agreements being negotiated, and the 
available gas supply. However, there 
are good grounds for anticipating that 
net profits will improve this year. 

For one thing, in 1953 the company 
was still in the transitional phase of 
its changeover to natural gas. Also, 
temperatures in each of the heating- 
season months of last year were above 
normal. (Actually, it was the warmest 
heating period of any year since 
1871.) And this year is off to a good 
start, as indicated by a 15 per cent 
increase in the system’s gas send-out 
in the first quarter—the peak earnings 
period of the year—as compared with 
the initial three months of 1953. 

Capital requirements do not appear 
large in the period ahead. Regu- 
latory problems, which have plagued 
many natural gas companies, do not 
loom ahead for Brooklyn Union since 
the company’s 1953 rate of return is 
estimated at 5.32 per cent, excluding 
natural gas conversion costs from its 
rate base; including such costs, the 
indicated return is only 5 per cent. 

Brooklyn Union Gas has two classes 
of stock, consisting of nearly 103,000 
shares of five per cent ($40 par) con- 
vertible preferred, followed by 1,659,- 
180 common shares. The preferred, 
each share of which may be converted 
into two shares of common through 
June 30, 1960, is currently selling at 
60 or around conversion parity with 
the common. The common stock at 
30, yields five per cent from the $1.50 
annual dividend. However, if the an- 
ticipated earnings improvement takes 
place, a higher dividend rate should 
be possible before long in view of the 
company’s policy of paying out ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of net earn- 
ings to stockholders. 
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Turnpike Issues—A Growing Bond Group 
























































Remington Rand Photo 
‘re road bond issues have been 

cropping up rapidly following the 
success of the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
and the New Jersey Turnpike, both 
of which have attracted much more 
traffic than was originally estimated. 
This success proved so contagious 
that other states quickly projected 
toll road programs to be paid for 
through revenue bonds and tolls, 
rather than by highway funds ob- 
tained from gasoline taxes and Fed- 
eral subsidies. 


Two Exceptions 


In two notable instances the full 
faith and credit of the state has been 
pledged in order to obtain a lower 
interest rate at a time when construc- 
tion costs are the highest in history. 
The other eight toll issues listed in 
the table below are strictly revenue 
bonds, and the yield basis on which 
they sell reflects the fact that they 
are largely untried ventures with no 
past earnings history involved. 

Bonds issued by the New Jersey 
Highway Authority, which will soon 
complete a 164-mile parkway extend- 
ing down the shore to Cape May, are 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
state. The full faith and credit of New 
York State has been pledged for $500 
million bonds ($250 million already 
issued) authorized for the State 
Thruway Authority which is building 
a 427-mile highway reaching from 
New York to Buffalo. It is now esti- 
mated, however, that this main 
stretch will cost $550 million, and 
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Spreading toll roads are being financed largely by rev- 


enue bonds. Issues so far have a good investment record. 


that parkway links to be added will 
cost about $250 million more. The 
Authority therefore plans to ask the 
Legislature for the power to issue 
revenue bonds to finance the full 
program, and it is not expected that 
these bonds, when issued, will carry 
the full faith and credit of the State. 
Only a few of the highways have 
been substantially completed. The 
New Jersey Turnpike and Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike are building exten- 
sions which will unite them at a new 
bridge which will cross the Delaware 
River below Trenton. (The New 
Jersey Turnpike Authority recently 
sold $27.2 million bonds to finance 
its share of this work, while a block 
of $233 million bonds issued by the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission 
moved rapidly into buyers’ hands 
early this month.) The Turner Turn- 
pike in Oklahoma, extending 88 
miles from Oklahoma City to Tulsa, 
has been in use for nearly a year and 
connecting toll roads are planned. 
Part of the Maine Turnpike has been 
in operation several years (Kittery 
to Portland) but it is to be extended 
for a greater distance to Augusta. 
Since the earning power of the pro- 
jected toll roads in Ohio, Indiana, 
West Virginia and the Maine exten- 
sion is merely a statistical estimate, 
coupon rates on the bonds are rather 
high, ranging from the Ohio Turn- 
pike Commission 314s to a 4 per cent 
rate for the underwriting of that part 


Yields are higher than full-faith obligations of states 


of the Maine Turnpike extending 
from Portland to Augusta. 

The nature of the construction 
work involved as well as traffic con- 
ditions are a factor in fixing costs 
as well as propective revenues. The 
Ohio Turnpike, connecting the Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana pikes, will tra- 
verse fairly flat territory with access 
to and from such cities as Youngs- 
town, Akron, Cleveland and Toledo. 
The West Virginia pike, on the other 
hand, is being pushed through rugged 
terrain, breaking through ridges and 
bridging many valleys, and the re- 
moval of side-slope landslides has 
added millions of cubic yards of dirt 
and rock to the total excavated. Dur- 
ing two years of work, costs have 
soared 50 per cent over the original 
estimate, and a $37-million bond is- 
sue sold last month brought the total 
to $133 million’ for the 88-mile pike 
extending from Princeton near the 
Virginia line to Charleston, the state 
capital. The $96 million 334s issued 
by the West Virginia Turnpike Com- 
mission are now selling below par 
with a yield to maturity of nearly four 
per cent. 


More in Offing 


The amount of toll road financing 
presently in sight for the next two or 
three years is huge. Issues now 
planned total some $3.0 billion, not 
including $386 million for toll bridges 

Please turn to page 26 


Important Outstanding Toll Road Bonds 


Out- Approxi- Yield 
standing Call mate to 
Issuing Body Issue (Millions) Price Price Maturity 
Florida State Impr. Commission 
(Jacksonville Expressway 
og dl ee ae Series T, 2%s, 1980 $12.0 100 93 2.86% 
Indiana Toll Road Commission........ 3%s, 1994 280.0 100 104 3.32 
Maine Turnpike Authority.............. 4s, 1989 75.0 100 104 3.79 
New Jersey Highway Authority....... 1960-1986 150.0 various (b) ities 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority....... 314s, 1985 220.0 100 106 2.95 
N. Y. State Thruway Authority ....... 1958-1984 250.0 various (b) ‘ses 
Ohio Turnpike Commission.......... 3%s, 1992 326.0 100 105 3.04 
Oklahoma Turnpike Authority........ 3%s, 1990 25.66 100 102 3.45 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission. .2.90s, 1988 77.5 103 105 2.65 
West Va. Turnpike Commission....... 3%s, 1989 96.0 100 95 3.99 





b—Various prices to maturity. 










News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for furtHer vital in-. 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Anaconda Copper © B 

Stock, now at 35, is one of the 
most integrated equities in its group, 
but metal-price situation detracts 
from current position of the shares. 
(Pays $3 annually.) After curtailing 
operations at some of its marginal 
domestic properties because of cur- 
rent supply-demand conditions, com- 
pany has finally decided to cut its 
Chilean output by about 24 per cent. 
But under the labor laws of that 
country it is not permitted to lay off 
a corresponding quota of workers. 
Negotiations to that end are under 
discussion. Anaconda is, however, 
benefiting from Government determi- 
nation to bolster lagging domestic 
production. Output of its Yerington, 
Nev. mines is covered by firm con- 
tracts for 256,000 tons of copper at 
25.5 cents a pound. 


Beech-Nut Packing oe 
Now 32, shares are suitable for 
average investment purposes. (Pays 
$1.60 annually to yield 5%.) Long 
a leading producer of chewing gum, 
baby foods, coffee and other food 
products, Beech-Nut now is branch- 
ing out into the chemical industry 
through the manufacture of polyvinyl 
acetate resins. Customers for the 
resins will be from the textile and 
adhesive fields and also makers of 
protective and decorative coatings. 


Container Corporation B 

Shares are a businessman’s invest- 
ment, priced at 62 vs. a 1954 low of 
42. (Paid $2.75 in 1953; 50c so far 
in 1954.) The company has regently 
declared a 25 per cent common stock 
dividend payable May 27 to stock of 
record May 3, and a cash dividend of 
60 cents a share effective the same 
dates, payable on all common stock 
including the new shares to be issued 
as a stock dividend. Previous quar- 
terly payments were 50 cents with a 
year-end extra of 75 cents. Sales for 
the first three months were slightly 
8 


lower than in the like period of 1953, 
but earnings rose to $2.10 a share 
from $1.18 a year earlier. 


Du Mont Laboratories Cc 

Stock, now at 10, is highly specula- 
tive but has longer term potential. 
(Pays no dividends.) Gross income 
for 1953 was $91.8 million, highest on 
record, vs. $76.4 million in 1952, but 
this was not translated into a compar- 
able gain in net, which amounted to 
60 cents per share compared with 55 
cents earned a year earlier. Only five 
of the seven revenue-producing units 
contributed to the gain: the Cathode- 
ray Tube, Instrument, Transmitter 
and Government Divisions and the 
Tube Research Laboratory operated 
at profits of 12.8 per cent of sales. 
But losses in the Television Receiver 
and Broadcasting categories held 
down final results. Officials point out 
that color television will be a profit- 
limiting factor for several years, 
necessitating large outlays for re- 
search and development. 


Falstaff Brewing B 
Despite a good long term record, 
shares (16) carry the speculative 
risks common to the brewing indus- 
iry. (Dividends total $1 annually and 
provide a yield of 6.3%.) The brew- 
ing industry is entering a period of 
increasing competition, and advertis- 
ing and merchandising costs have 
risen over the past few years from 
the equivalent of $1 a barrel to the 
present $2.50. A factor is that Mil- 
waukee and St. Louis brewers who 
formerly shipped 900,000 barrels a 
year to California are now producing 
directly on the West Coast and com- 
panies are desperately striving to hold 
their markets. Falstaff has recently 
acquired brewing facilities in Fort 
Wayne, Ind. with a capacity of 
400,000 barrels a year and a potential 
of more than a million barrels. This 
will allow Falstaff to ship beer into 
Chicago at a competitive price. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Food Machinery B+ 

Stock represents sound equity, and 
seems reasonably priced at 40. (Pays 
$2 annually.) Of company’s 1953 
revenues ($229.1 million), 41 per 
cent came from sales of chemical 
products, 36 per cent from machinery 
and equipment and 23 per cent 
from military contracts. Significantly, 
chemical sales rose $13.8 million over 
the previous year and machinery $1.6 
million, while Government business 
dropped $9.8 million. Unfilled orders 
were down $23 million at year-end to 
$76.5 million vs. $99.5 million. But 
net income per share was $3.66 in 
1953, compared with $3.41 in 1952. 
Costs are due to rise further this year 
because of continued union pressure 
for wage increases and “fringe bene- 
fits’ plus somewhat higher outlays 
for materials. 


Industrial Rayon B 

At 42 and yielding 7.1%, the stock 
largely discounts the temporarily un- 
favorable industry situation. (Paid 
75c thus far in 1954; paid $3 plus 5% 
stock in 1953.) Industry ‘sales of vis- 
cose rayon textile yarns this year are 
expected to equal 1953, but rayon tire 
yarn sales will be under last year’s 
record high, reflecting the lower rate 
of automobile production. Although 
the company’s first quarter was not 
good and results in the second quar- 
ter are not living up to expectations, 
the firm still projects about a 10 per 
cent gain in total sales for the year, 
the largest part of which would come 
from an anticipated 15 per cent in- 
crease in knit underwear fabric sales. 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur C+ 

Stock, now at 23, is speculative 
although this third largest producer 
of sulphur is gradually improving in 
stature. (Paid 30c thus far in 1954; 
$1.05 im 1953.) With about two 
thirds of the sulphur tonnage shipped 
last year reflecting price increases, 
earnings for 1953 were $2.02 per 
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share compare with $1.65 in 1952, 
and results this year are expected to 
equal or exceed the 1953 net. Cur- 
rently about 63 per cent of the sul- 
phur produced is going to foreign 
customers who pay higher prices than 
domestic users. The firm has an 
option on majority interest in Meri- 
chem Company, of Houston, Tex., 
which recovers-acids from the waste 
materials of oil refineries. 












Lehigh Valley R.R. Cc 

Stock (13) obviously remains high- 
ly speculative despite resumption of 
dividends following lapse since 1931. 
(Paid 60c thus far in 1954.) Al- 
though net income for March was ap- 
proximately $300,000, the company 
will report a net loss of about $150,- 
000 for the first quarter. This com- 
pares with a profit of $1.3 million or 
85 cents per share in the like quarter 
last year, and $5.3 million or $3.52 
per share for the entire year. The 
heavy capital expansion and improve- 
ment program has almost been com- 
pleted and no equipment financing is 
scheduled for this year. Bonded debt 
April 1 totaled $74.9 million vs. 
$135.8 million January 1, 1947, and 
there are no maturities until 1969. 
President C. J. Major stated that all 
efforts will be made, consistent with 
earnings, to keep the stock on a 30- 
cent quarterly dividend basis. 






















Republic Steel B 

Stock, now at 51, is a business- 
man’s investment. (Paid $4.125 in 
1953; $1.50 so far in 1954.) During 
the first quarter of 1954 company op- 
erated at only 69.4 per cent of rated 
capacity and net dropped to $1.79 per 
share from $2.24 in the like 1953 
period. But volume of new orders has 
been rising since last October, the low 
month for the 1953 year. Republic 
is already moving toward increased 
production and several open hearths 
have been returned to operation. A 
survey indicates a mixed pattern as to 
customers’ inventories. Many have 
accumulated large stocks: but others 
have been cut back virtually to nor- 
mal. 

















Reynolds Tobacco "B" A 

Considering quality, stock (now at 
39) yields a very liberal 6.2% on new 
$2.40 annual rate. (Paid $1.20 thus 
far in 1954; paid $2.00 in 1953.) Be- 
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cause of the elimination of EPT and 
higher cigarette prices, net earnings 
for the first quarter will be higher 
than a year ago, although unit sales 
will be smaller. Sales volume for the 
1953 quarter, however, was distorted 
by anticipation of price increases. Last 
year, Camels increased their lead over 
second place Luckies, although there 
was a decline in total volume, and 
sales of king size Cavaliers reached 
their highest peak, more than dou- 
bling the volume in 1952. 


Royal Typewriter B 

Keen competition in office equp- 
ment field makes these shares, now 
16, a businessman’s risk. (Paid 
$1.62¥4 in 1953; 75c so far this year.) 
In the planning stage is a merger with 
The McBee Company of Athens, 
Ohio, producer of accounting and sta- 
tistical machines and supplies, items 
not made by Royal. McBee common 
stockholders would receive 7% of a 
share of the new company’s common 
for each McBee share held, while 
Royal common and preferred holders 
and McBee preferred holders would 
receive new stock on a share for share 
basis. Respective preferred dividend 
rates would remain unchanged. Indi- 
vidual operations of the two firms 
would be continued under their pres- 
ent managements. 


Southern California Edison B+ 
Stock is of good quality, yielding 
4.9% at present price of 41 ($2 an- 
nual dividend). Net income in the 
first quarter was equal to 71 cents a 
share on 6.95 million shares vs. 69 
cents on 6.13 million shares in the 
like period of 1953. Actual net gained 
11 per cent in contrast to a 9 per cent 
rise in gross operating revenues, an 
indication that the rising cost spiral 
has at last been halted. But sales of 
electricity to industry have increased 
less sharply this year, the gain in this 
category being only 3 per cent for the 
quarter, against 13 per cent for resi- 
dential customers. The rate of fac- 
tory expansion has slowed in south- 
ern California, and “industrial power 
under negotiation at this time is con- 
siderably less than last year.” 


Tri-Continental 
Price of 19 is 32% below net asset 
value, reflecting stock’s highly lever- 





*Investment companies not rated. 





aged position. {Paid 22c thus far in 
1954; paid $1.05 in ordinary income 
and 6c in capital gains in 1953.) As 
of the end of the first quarter, net 
asset value of this largest closed-end 
investment trust was $27.85 per share, 
more than 10 per cent higher than at 
the end of 1953. Net investment as- 
sets were a record $190.8 million, 80 
per cent of which was invested in 
common stocks. During the three 
months, it eliminated holdings in 
Kansas Power & Light, Washington 
Water Power, Western Pacific R.R., 
and reduced holdings in American 
Tobacco, Reynolds Tobacco “B,” 
United Gas and American Gas & 
Electric. 


Vanadium Corporation C+ 

Stock (at 56) is a cyclical issue, 
but has long term growth prospects. 
(Pays $2.40 annually.) Sales dropped 
27 per cent during the first 1954 
quarter compared with the like 1953 
period, but net fell only 15 per cent, 
reflecting the product diversification 
and plant improvement programs of 
recent years. Earnings per share were 
$1.30 vs. $1.46. Shareholders recent- 
ly were told that 1954 results should 
reach $5 per share, vs. $5.41 in 1953. 
Under consideration is new financing 
totaling about $5 million, to be used 
for the retirement of $3.50 million of 
short term notes and for expansion of 
vanadium-uranium mining and mill- 
ing developments in the Colorado 
Plateau area. But near-term volume 
and profits will depend primarily on 
the rate of specialty steel production. 


Western Union C+ 

Stock is speculative, and appears 
amply priced at 40. (Pays $3 annual- 
ly.) Plagued by constantly rising 
costs, especially labor, company has 
made some progress by installing such 
devices as Desk-Fax machines, con- 
necting directly from customer offices 
to company branches but union wage 
demands now under negotiation would 
add $20 million a year to payrolls, or 
more than 1953 net income before 
taxes. Nevertheless, Western Union 
will carry a $23.9 million capital ex- 
penditure budget for 1954 without 
financing. Funds will come from de- 
preciation, retained earnings and from 
the 1953 sale of its interests in Amer- 
ican District Telegraph and Telereg- 
ister Corporation. 
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Spring Lifts Sales 


Of Sports Goods Makers 


Retail volume in 1954 is expected to exceed $1 billion, 
rivaling the peak attained last year. Population growth 


and more recreational time have stimulated demand 


ith the approach of warm 

weather, the sporting goods 
dealers hire more help and get busy 
wrapping up the baseball, tennis and 
golf equipment which they only re- 
cently unpacked from the big cartons 
shipped by the manufacturers. Pub- 
lic interest in sports equipment of all 
kinds is expected to maintain sales 
near the peak of over $1 billion at- 
tained last year. 

This total embraces practically all 
types of sporting goods except water 
craft, which is enjoying a boom of 
its own. As a matter of fact, 1954 
sales of boats and accessories are due 
to exceed those of all other sports put 
together. Last year, recreational 
boating sales hit a record level of 
around $800 million, and for this year 
a gain of around 30 per cent is 
expected. 

A new record is also expected for 
golf. Last year, 52 new golf courses 
were opened for play and 109 more 
are scheduled for opening during this 
year and next; 226 more are in the 
planning stage. For a good many 
years, however, the number of golfers 
has been increasing faster than the 
courses. The National Golf Founda- 
tion estimates that there are 34%4 mil- 
lion golfers who play ten rounds or 
more a year plus a million more who 
play only occasionally. This is double 
the number of golfers in 1930, when 
5,856 courses were in use. The num- 
ber of courses declined from 1930 
through 1945, when a 20-year low 
of 4,809 was reached, but there were 
5,056 in use last year with week-end 
golfers swarming all over them. 
Golfers alone are expected to spend 
a record $80 million on supplies this 
year. Statistics on sales of tennis 
equipment, unfortunately, are un- 
available. Baseball and softball have 
witnessed a slow but steady rise 
in most years, and the bumper crop of 
war babies is reaching participation 
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age in grammar school and in Little 
League play. 

Biggest sports group in the coun- 
try, however, is made up of fishermen 


end hunters. The manufacture and 
sale of fishing equipment is divided 
up among a host of small businesses. 
Remington Arms and Savage Arms 
supply the hunters to whom a record- 
breaking 14.8 million licenses were 
sold last year, an increase of 930,351 
over the previous peak 1953 figure. 
The decline in Remington’s dollar 
volume last year reflected sizable de- 
crease in sales of military ammunition 
to the U. S. Government, which more 
than offset higher sales of firearms 
in the 1952 year. Archery recorded a 


large gain in 1953 and now appears 
to be holding its own. 

Lending stimulus: to greater sports 
participation and use of sports equip- 
ment is the nation’s rising standard of 
living, with shorter working hours 
and earlier retirement ages which per- 
mit increased time for recreation. 
Population also is a factor. While 
the sporting goods industry is highly 
diversified, its sales pattern shows no 
appreciable difference from that of 
general business over the longer 
term. An important factor shaping 
recent trends is the population 
growth in suburban areas, where 
considerably more space is avail- 
able for sports participation than in 
crowded cities. 

The sporting goods business should 
benefit from the recent tax cut (from 
20 to 10 per cent) on tickets to sports 
events, arid no tax will now be levied 
on tickets selling for 50 cents or less. 
Excise taxes have been reduced from 
15 to 10 per cent on many sports 
items such as billiard and pool tables 
and equipment, bowling pins and 
balls, skis, snow shoes, tennis, table 
tennis and squash equipment. On 
most major sports items, however, 
the tax remains at 10 per cent, the 
same rate that prevailed when rates 
on other articles were increased 
November 1, 1951. 

The list of companies engaged in 
the sporting goods business is a 
varied one with no two alike. Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender is the world’s 
largest producer of bowling alleys and 
accessories, billiard and pool tables 
and supplies, and late in 1952 it ac- 
quired a manufacturer of schoolroom 
equipment. Davega Stores retails 
radio and TV sets, household equip- 
ment and photographic supplies as 
well as regular sporting goods lines. 
Madison Square Garden leases space 


Sporting Goods Manufacturers and Dealers 


Revenues Earned 
Years --(Millions—, —Per Share-. -—Dividends—, Recent 
Company Ended: 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 Price Yield 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll.Dec. 31 $26.6 $31.9 $1.32 $0.32 $1.00 $0.87%%4 16 5.5% 
Davega Stores ...... Mar. 31 27.0 268 0.03 0.24 0.50 a0.30 e-°4y 
Madison Sq. Garden. . Aug. 31 59. 62 0.71 0.61 0.50 0.50 8 6.2 
Outboard, Marine & 

Manufacturing ....Sept. 30 42.9 60.8 3.59 4.24 1.25 b1.53 57 ¢3.5 
Remington Arms ....Dec. 31 80.1 75.7 0.78 0.78 0.50 050 1/7 2» 
Savage Arms ....... Dec. 31 26.7 33.6 2.32 1.74 1.30 e1.00 11 9.1 
Spalding (A. G.)..... Oct. Sl 20.0 26.7 0.26 1.30 1.00 e1.00 13 7.7 





a—Directors took no dividend acticn December 16. b—Paid 20% stock. c—Based on $2.00 annual 


payment. e—Plus stock. 
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for sports events. Outboard, Marine 
& Manufacturing is the world’s larg- 
est maker of outboard motors, and 
also makes power mowers. Savage 
Arms differs from Remington in that 
it produces power and hand lawn 
mowers, ice cream cabinets and re- 
frigeration fixtures as well as arms 
and ammunition. A. G. Spalding 
is a manufacturer-retailer of sporting 


Simmons 


goods with outlets in cities and towns 
throughout the country. 

Shares of the sporting goods units 
have proved vulnerable to depression 
and recession influences in the past 
and are thus generally semi-specula- 
tive in character, although Bruns- 
wick-Balke and Outboard, Marine are 
of better-than-average quality among 
this particular group. THE END 


Gives Liberal Yield 


Nation's leading manufacturer of mattresses and other 


bedding equipment currently affords a return of over 


seven per cent. Shares qualify for businessmen's lists 


SS rn Company is the leading 

domestic manufacturer of general 
bedding equipment, producing mat- 
tresses, box springs, coil springs, and 
metal beds. In addition to these 
items, which are believed to account 
for about three-fourths of its total 
business, supplemental lines include 
studio couches, Hide-A-Bed sofas, 
lounges, outdoor and juvenile furni- 
ture, and furniture for hospitals, 
schools, hotels, and ships. 

The bedding industry is generally 
comprised of hundreds of small man- 
ufacturers, few of which operate on a 
national scale. This obviously places 
Simmons in an advantageous competi- 
tive position since its Beautyrest 
mattress—the best-known product of 
its kind—enjoys national recognition 
and is preferred by the average pur- 
chaser who must rely largely on the 
manufacturer’s reputation in making 
his choice. Furthermore, the com- 
pany’s plants are strategically located 
to serve regional trading centers. 

The Simtex Mills division of Sim- 
mons is a large producer of furniture 
fabrics, men’s and boys’ cotton flan- 
nel shirts, and sport denim which is 
sold to leading manufacturers of 
sportswear and children’s apparel. It 
also supplies tablecloths and napkins 
to the nation’s leading hotels, rail- 
roads, steamship lines and restau- 
rants. Many items produced by Sim- 
tex, in fact, are recognized as stand- 
ard in the institutional trade. 

Several factors appear conducive 
to a high rate of operations by Sim- 
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mons in the present economy. A high 
level of residential building, well-sus- 
tained consumer income, and a grow- 
ing population indicate a satisfactory 
demand for the company’s products. 
There is, of course, a large potential 
replacement business in the mattress 
market, of which Simmons now has 
about 25 per cent. (It dominates the 
quality market, i.e., mattresses selling 
for $60 and over.) The company is 
not only going after 25 million old 
mattresses still in use, but is boosting 
its current advertising budget to 
more than $3 million to meet the 
threat of keener competition. While 
the orthopedic-health trend has en- 
abled the competition to gain some- 
what on Simmons, the company still 
outsells its nearest competitor by 
four-to-one. Simmons has held its 
relative share of the market (which 
currently amounts to about eight mil- 





Simmons Company 


Net Earned 

Sales Per *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends 
1939.. $39.2 $1.75 
1940.. - 42.6 2.00 24 —12% 
1941.. 62.7 2.00 21%—11% 
1942.. 65.4 , 100 17 —11% 
1943.. 63.8 d 100 28 —16% 
1944.. 67.8 1.25 35%4—24% 
1945.. 62.0 1.25 465%—32% 
1946.. 92.9 2.00 567%—33 
1947.. 122.4 : 41 —27% 
1948.. 125.6 36 —25 

110.5 2714—22 

139.4 35 —24%4 

154.0 35 —29% 

157.6 32 —28 

152.2 34 —28% 


*Has a dividends in each year since 1936. 
a—Paid 50 cents thus far in 1954, 
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lion units yearly) over a long, period 
and thus appears in good position to 
obtain a sizable proportion of the 
replacement business. 

Simmons has consistently main- 
tained a strong financial position, and 
this is reflected in the 1953 year-end 
balance sheet. The current ratio on 
last December 31 was better than 
4-to-1 and senior capitalization was 
moderate. Approximately $4.8 mil- 
lion of notes payable (due in instal- 
ments to 1960) and $12.5 million of 
$100 par 4% per cent preferred stock 
preceded the 1,158,236 outstanding 
common shares. Book value per 
share stands at $48.96, while net 
working capital per share, after de- 
ducting all senior obligations, is 
equivalent to roughly $24 per share 
or 73 per cent of the current market 
price of the common stock. 

In 1953, Simmons showed a mod- 
erate gain in profits to $4.97 per share 
vs. $4.79 a year earlier. This repre- 
sented the company’s best earnings 
performance since 1950 and was note- 
worthy because Government sales de- 
clined by $8 million and, in line with 
prevailing trends in the soft goods 
field, sales of Simmons’ textile prod- 
ucts were slightly lower than in 1952. 

The present company, the out- 
growth of a privately-owned enter- 
prise founded in Kenosha, Wis., in 
1871, has operated at a profit* under 
all but the most adverse conditions. 
Except for omissions during the 
years 1931-1935, dividends have been 
paid since 1885. Since 1951, pay- 
ments have consisted of 50 cents in 
each of the first three quarters of the 
year, followed by a $1 year-end dis- 
bursement for a total of $2.50. (In 
1950, $1.50 was paid at the year-end, 
lifting the total to $3.00.) 

The stock in recent years has traded 
in a rather narrow range, well below 
the 1946 high of 56 # or the peak 
price of 58 reached in 1937. Cur- 
rently around 33, the issue is quoted 
at 6.6 times 1953 earnings and affords 
a yield of 7.6 per cent from the $2.50 
paid in the past three years. While 
the nature of its business precludes 
an investment rating for the shares, 
the issue has provided a generous 
dividend return to its holders. On 
that basis, it appears well adapted for 
the average businessman’s portfolio 
where the primary emphasis is upon 
liberal income. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- « » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Investors’ Week 


Benyamin FRANELIN, 
whose homely philosophy of thrift has 
been all but lost at times, would feel 
gratification over the honors paid his 
practical saws during Invest in Amer- 
ica Week which is being observed 
currently in 20 leading cities of the 
United States. The occasion is part 
of a movement to create better under- 
standing of the free American eco- 
nomic system. 

Sponsors of the project quote this 
from the Franklin stimulants to thrift 
as a keystone of greater personal 
prosperity: “Money begets money 
and its offspring begets more.” The 
great American philosopher, states- 
man and financier, being of practical 
bent, proved his point in an effective 
manner. In 1791 he left $5,000 to the 
city of. Boston with instructions that 
it be allowed to accumulate at inter- 
est for 100 years. In 1891, 100 years 
later, the fund had grown to about 
$400,000. It worked so well that 
around $300,000 of the fund was re- 
invested in a second century fund and 
today the fund is worth $1 million. 
Whether a man buys an insurance 
policy or stocks, it is clear, as Frank- 
lin realized more than a century and 
a half ago, that Americans above all 
peoples have reason to celebrate an 
Invest in America Week. 


Tax Bill in Peril 


N ow BeErore the Senate 
Finance Committee is H. R. 8,300, 
among whose provisions are those re- 
lating to dividend income. Its. fate, as- 
suming that an able committee ap- 
proves it, will be determined when it 
reaches the floor of the Senate, prob- 
ably in May. Passed by the House, 
several threats face the measure to 
overhaul our Internal Revenue Sys- 
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tem and to remove certain glaring in- 
equities that have put an unfair pen- 
alty upon investors. Opponents may 
implant a mortal kiss on the bill by 
amending it to death, thus undoing 
the good work done by the House. 
Or they may act on the emotional 
appeal of the powerful labor lobby in 
Washington which, defeated in argu- 
ment, has pointed to the section pro- 
viding relief from double taxation of 
dividends as evidence that H. R. 8,- 
300 is a Rich Man’s Bill. This politi- 
cal strategem was ably attacked at 
the committee hearings last week by 
William Jackman, president of the In- 
vestors League, Inc. He relied upon 
arithmetic as opposed to rhetoric. 
“According to Treasury statistics,” 
he said, “nearly 80 per cent of the 
taxpayers reporting dividends are 
members of families earning less than 
$10,000 a year, while almost half of 
all dividend recipients earn less than 
$5,000. Are these the rich men con- 
stantly referred to?” 

Suffering most severely from the 
one-two punch of discriminatory and 
unfair double taxation of dividends 
are pensioners and widows whose in- 
come depends in part upon insurance 
annuities and income from securities. 


“Don’t Kill Peter’’ 


H ow serious the prob- 
lem of taxation has become is indi- 
cated on the New York municipal as 
well as the Federal front. Investors 
are now familiar with the condition 
that the large security markets would 
face if the 3 per cent sales tax were 
extended to cover brokerage commis- 
sions and services. Perhaps the case 
against the new tax was as well pre- 
sented by Michael E. Mooney, gen- 
eral counsel of the American Stock 
Exchange, as it has been by any 
others of the financial community. 








“Our members,” he told a group of 
citizens “recognize as do nearly all 
residents of this fair city that there 
very well may be a need for additional 
revenue to meet the social, income 
and other needs of some of our fel- 
low residents, But we insist that no 
government should destroy the abil- 
ity of one segment of its population 
to survive in order to improve the 
lot of another element. You can’t kill 
Peter to help Paul.” In New York, 
as in Washington, the voice of the 
investor is becoming louder, Political 
leaders are coming to recognize in- 
vestors as people. They eat and drink. 
The mails reaching City Hall and 
Capitol Hill suggest they also vote. 


No Substitute 


F rom Parts comes word 
that management is endeavoring to 
give a clearer accounting than ever 
before to stockholders. And to encour- 
age this trend and provide a means of 
recognition of management effort 
along this line, La Vie Francaise, 
French economic and financial week- 
ly, has inaugurated an Annual Report 
Awards survey similar to the Gold 
Oscar award originated, and spon- 
sored in the United States, by FINAN- 
cIAL Wortp. “In so encouraging 
companies that wish to link more 
closely their directors and stockhold- 
ers, La Vie Francaise feels that it is 
contributing to the revival of thrift 
in France.”’ Sadly enough the hearth- 
stone of French progress and pros- 
perity has been corroded by doses of 
state socialism. But there is no sub- 
stitute for productive work, and the 
effort to encourage better understand- 
ing between French industry and its 
owners may help to bring that fact 
home. Naturally we offer congratula- 
tions and good wishes to La Vie 
Francaise in its efforts. 
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Population Growth 
Spurs Dairy Sales 


Promotion efforts to increase the per capita consumption of 


products and expansion of industry in new fields reflected in 


volume increases. Leading issues are attractive for income 


- a variety of reasons Americans 
are eating more, both in volume 
and per capita. At least, they are 
spending more money for food. Last 
year the almost 161 million people 
in this country spent 27 per cent 
(approximately $67.0 billion) . of 
their disposable income of $243.9 bil- 
lion on things to eat. The dairy in- 
dustry got a goodly part of it. 

Presumably as much or more will 
be paid out for edibles this year. We 
are a growing nation. We are add- 
ing to our population at the rate of 
almost three million a year, and there 
seems no reason to apprehend a 
nation-wide loss of both appetite and 
spending money this year. The 
Census Bureau estimates the 1953 
rise as a bit over 2.7 million. The 
life span is lengthening and there was 
a bumper crop of four million babies, 
which should mean that many more 
1954 milk consumers. 


Consistent Growth 


The dairy industry’s consistent, 
healthful growth derives largely from 
the steady rise in the population, the 
industry’s energetic promotion of its 
products and its unremitting research 
and quest for new items, along with 
expansion—extension may be a better 
word—into such other fields as eggs, 
meat products, relishes, pharmaceuti- 
cals, chemicals, candy—and even the 
adoption of oleomargarine as a dairy 
product in spite of its vegetarian 
origin. 

The industry today is a valuable, 
even indispensible, supporter of the 
farming industry. In fact it sprang 
from the farm, having had its origin 
in the small farmer’s delivery of milk, 
butter and eggs to a circle of cus- 
tomers who owned neither cows nor 
poultry. Last year, the Agriculture 
Department noted that farmers’ cash 
receipts for dairy products alone 
amounted to $4.27 billion out of a 
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total of $31.19 billion marketing re- 
ceipts, CCC loans and Government 
subsidies. The dairy industry bought 
quite a lot of the eggs, vegetables and 
other farm products not included in 
the Department’s tabulation of dairy 
products. The farmer’s dairy income, 
to put it another way, was equivalent 
to some $800 for each of the 5.4 mil- 
lion persons over 14 years of age who 
make up the nation’s agricultural 
labor force. 

One reason for the rise in the per 
capita consumption of food is the fact 
that few families today are in position 
to produce or process their own food 





tions long since banished the cow and 
largely the chicken from the small 
suburban or rural barnyards and the 
barnyard is gone also. Delivery cars 
of the local distributing plant of the 
large dairy companies are as familiar 
sights on the country roads and 
super-highways as on the streets in 
the central sections of the cities. 

Principal products of the dairy con- 
cerns are milk and cream, ice cream, 
butter and cheese, with other prod- 
ucts accounting for from 20 per cent 
to half of total sales. Milk and cream 
alone produce up to 50 per cent of 
total income, and are the most 1mpor- 
tant single item. 


Contrast in Emphasis 


The leading dairy companies, Bor- 
den and National Dairy, present 
somewhat of a contrast in the empha- 
sis placed on the several principal 
products. Borden’s sales are derived 
approximately one-half from milk and 
cream, 15 per cent from ice cream and 
ten per cent from cheese. National 
Dairy’s milk and cream sales repre- 
sent only about 30 per cent of total 
sales, cheese almost 25 per cent and 
ice cream 15 per cent. National, 
which ranks well up as a butter pro- 
ducer, also is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of margarine in the country. 
Borden, on the other hand, has ex- 
tended itself into the production of 
instant coffee, mince meat, ready-to- 
bake biscuits, powdered fruit juices 
and other food specialties, and in the 
industrial field is expanding its output 
of various types of glue, resins for 
the paper industry, and formalde- 
hyde. During 1953 it took over the 
business of the American Polymer 
Corporation, establishing it as a de- 
partment of Borden’s chemical 
division. 


items. Sanitary and other considera- Throughout the industry a similar 
Leading Producers of Dairy Products 
-Sales————— Indic. 
(Millions) -—Earned Per Share—, Divi- Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Arden Farms .... $130.0 $152.0 $181.1 $0.77 $1.08 $1.44.$1.00. 14 7.1% 
Beatrice Foods ... 2228.7 a235.2 b205.7 a3.62 a3.67Ea4.00 2.25 43 5.3 
 ababsscncs 722.8 768.0 7924 420 4.11 471 280 60 4.7 
Carnation ........ 297.7 318.0 317.7 10.75 10.68 11.26 3.00 88 3.4 
Fairmont Foods .. a121.0 al188 81.6 a0.53 a0.45 b140 0.60 18 3.3 
Foremost Dairies . S32 77.5 117.1 159 173 224 140 @ 50 
National Dairy ... 1,066.2 1,141.3 1,232.1 416 4.23 463 300 70 43 
FG TI sa 0'v0 0030. 157.8 165.3 175.1 552 439 562 160 48 4.6 


a—Year ended February 28 of following year. b—Nine months. 





E—Estimated. 
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penchant for diversifying and ex- 


panding prevails. In August last, 
Creameries of America was merged 
with Beatrice Foods which is now in 
position to expand its operations in 
several western states. Foremost 
Dairies also has been broadening its 
activities. Regional dairy units in 
Alabama, South Dakota, and Connec- 
ticut were acquired last year and in 
February a merger was effected with 





the Golden State Company, a West 
Coast dairy which has been doing an 
annual business of something over 
$100 million. 

Shares of the principal dairy com- 
panies yeflect the stability of the in- 
dustry and its longer term growth 
prospects. Lacking speculative char- 
acteristics, the issues are attractive 
mainly for the moderate yields 
afforded. THE END 


Commodity Prices Up— 
Inventories Liquidated? 


Reduction in stocks of goods since September has been 
small, but strong uptrend in commodity prices sug- 


gests that inventories are not particularly excessive 


henever there is a definite and 

moderately prolonged cyclical 
trend, either up or down, in the level 
of business activity, we normally ex- 
pect business inventories and com- 
modity prices to show roughly the 
same trend. There may be differences 
in timing among the movements 
shown by these three factors, and 
there are frequently sharp differences 
in the amplitude of the swings they 
exhibit, but it is unusual for them to 
go separate and apparently independ- 
ent ways. 

In a business upturn, both produc- 
ers and distributors attempt to add to 
their stocks of goods—not only be- 
cause they need larger inventories in 
order to do a larger volume of busi- 
ness, but also with the idea of making 
trading profits if prices advance, as 
they usually do under such circum- 
stances. Coming on top of an increase 
in demand by final consumers, this 
speculative inventory accumulation 
helps to bring about the very price 
rise anticipated. In a recession, the 
Opposite condition prevails: business 
finds its inventories too large for the 
current and probable future level of 
sales and tries to unload high-cost 
goods before the market breaks, with 
the consequence that the break comes 
sooner and is more drastic than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The current business decline has 
been decidedly minor, so far. As 
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measured by the Federal Reserve in- 
dex of industrial production, it has 
been in progress only since last July, 
and the drop from that date to March 
amounted to only about ten per cent 
(from an index figure of 137 to 123). 
Nevertheless, this move is already ex- 
tensive enough to expect it to have 
brought appreciable declines in inven- 
tories and prices. . 

It is true that inventories have 
dipped; they reached their peak last 
September and have fallen in every 
subsequent month through February 
(latest data now available). But the 
decline has actually been very small; 
stocks held by manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers combined totaled 
$82 billion in September, and five 
months’ attrition reduced them only 
to $80.3 billion. The latter figure is 
still in excess of any ever witnessed 
prior to last June, and compares with 
a level of only $74.4 billion reached 
as recently as July 1952. 

This could indicate that business- 
men in general anticipate only a tem- 
porary readjustment in business 
(which is undoubtedly the case) and 
therefore see no need to make violent 
changes in their inventory positions. 
As a means of forecasting future busi- 
ness conditions, this view has the se- 
rious defect that it appears to assume 
that the general business expectation, 
merely because it is widely held, will 
prove correct. Experience shows that 





this is a fallacy. It is at least as logical 
to argue instead that the compara- 
tively small reduction in record inven- 
tories has merely postponed trouble 
to some future date, thus prolonging 
the recession. 

It is still possible that the pessimis- 
tic view will be vindicated by events, 
but this seems less likely almost every 
day. One excellent reason for think- 
ing so is the action of commodity 
prices during recent months. After de- 
clining substantially from early 1951 
until last October, they have staged 
a strong comeback. Moody’s spot in- 
dex has recovered from 388.9 to 440.2 
and the Dow-Jones futures index has 
risen from 153.80 to 181.91. 

Since these indexes are heavily 
weighted with volatile agricultural 


- commodities, they exaggerate the ex- 


tent of both downward and upward 
movements. Furthermore, quotations 
for such items are affected by such 
influences as weather conditions, ex- 
ports and Federal price-support op- 
erations, which are not related to the 
rate of business activity. Industrial 
commodities have not shown nearly 
the rise indicated by the indexes 
quoted above, just as they did not de- 
cline as much after early 1951. 

However, they have given a mod- 
erately favorable performance dur- 
ing recent months. This is particu- 
larly true of such items as steel scrap 
and non-ferrous metals, whose prices 
are more sensitive than the average 
for industrial commodities and which 
are therefore considered to possess 
barometric value. Within the past two 
months, lead has risen from 12% 
cents a pound to 14 cents and zinc 
from 9% to 10% cents; copper, which 
had been expected for many months 
to take a severe drop, has held rela- 
tively steady, with the most recent 
tendency on the side of firmness. 
Even steel scrap, which nose-dived 
during the winter, is now recovering 
in the face of a low rate of steel 
production. 

While it is true that the modest 
extent of inventory reduction has 
placed little pressure on commodity 
quotations, there has been a falling 
off in final demand at the same time. 
The ability of prices to advance under 
these conditions appears .to indicate 
that present stocks of goods are not 
really excessive, and that the reces- 
sion is nearing its close. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Generally favorable first quarter earnings statements and 


apparent leveling off of the business decline are bullish 


influences, but indiscriminate optimism is still premature 


With business in many lines running well 
below year-earlier levels, it was anticipated that a 
good many first quarter earnings statements would 
make unfavorable comparisons. This has been true 
in many cases, but the declines in earning power 
have certainly been no worse than expected and 
quite a few have been surprisingly small. On the 
other hand, the benefit to earnings from expiration 
of EPT has been readily apparent. Perhaps the 
most spectacular demonstration of this to date has 
been provided by Douglas Aircraft, whose net 
approximately doubled even though it was free of 
the EPT burden for only two of the three months 


covered in its latest report. 


Douglas increased its sales volume, which 
makes its case somewhat less than representative. 
But there is no lack of enterprises whose sales 
declined substantially, but which nevertheless 
earned a good deal more as a result of the lighter 
tax burden. General Electric’s sales fell by eight 
per cent and its taxable income by eighteen per 
cent, but its final profit rose by 42 per cent. Other 
notable performances were turned in by du Pont 
and several of the large rubber companies. 


Such results have unquestionably aided the 
bullish side, which has had things pretty much 
its own way recently as regards both stock market 
action and business news. There is still no reason 
to anticipate any sudden upturn in business activ- 
ity; the opinion is widespread that any real better- 
ment will have to wait until fall. But the slump 
has practically halted in all but a few lines. This 
is of obvious importance in its own right, and 
carries a special significance to investors since it 
materially increases the chances of a cut in the 
taxes levied on dividend income. If the decline in 
business had continued for another two months, 
this tax relief might have been sacrificed in favor 
of an increase in personal exemptions, on the 
theory that the latter move, by increasing dispos- 
able income of individuals, would aid recovery. 
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For the second month in a row, the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents reports that more 
of its members find an improvement in current 
orders and production rates than are experiencing 
continued declines. Retail sales are making a good 
showing, and there are indications that they will 
continue to do so. In the TV field, sets with 21- 
inch screens are outselling the less expensive 17- 
inch models by a large margin. New passenger car 
sales also show a better relative performance by 
medium- to high-priced makes. Apparently the 
public is able and perfectly willing to spend if its 
interest can be aroused. 


The market’s technical position has un- 
doubtedly been impaired by the almost uninter- 
rupted seven-month advance, despite the accom- 
panying increase in the short interest. But the move 
has by no means carried prices to such heights as 
to divorce them from current and prospective levels 
of earnings and dividends. And it has had the 
benefit in recent weeks of a sharp deterioration in 
the French position in Indo-China, with the accom- 
panying implication of a possible revival in defense 
spending. In addition, there has been a further 
progressive easing of credit, which may be extended 
with another cut in reserve requirements. 


A conservative investment policy is normally 
apt to be costly under market conditions such as 
those which have prevailed since mid-September, 
since such a sharp rise is usually concentrated in 
the more volatile speculative shares. But in this 
case, the best grade.issues have made an excellent 
showing. One of the factors of strength often cited 
by the bullish contingent, the preponderance of 
institutional and other investment demand as 
opposed to speculation, has doubtless played an 
important part in this performance, and will con- 
tinue to do so. Thus, funds should continue to be 
concentrated in the highest quality stocks; lesser 
grades should be avoided. 

Written April 22, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 














Selected Issues 


Brooklyn Union Gas is being added to the Stocks 
for Income and Appreciation group this week. The 
company, now entirely converted to natural gas, 
appears in position to register a good earnings 
gain this year and eventually this could pave the 
way for higher dividends. A discussion of this situ- 
ation appears on Page 6. 

Columbia Gas System, which has traded over a 
narrow range for some time, has been transferred 
from Stocks for Income and Appreciation to the 
Income Stock group, since this issue is primarily 
suitable as a vehicle for income purposes. 


High Consumer Spending 


One of the strongest props under ‘the economy 
is the continuing high rate of consumer spending 
for goods and services, which for the first quarter 
is placed at an annual rate of $230 billion. This 
is moderately above a year earlier and only $1 
billion below the peak rate established in the third 
quarter of 1953. Shifts in consumer purchasing 
have been noted, however. Purchases of durable 
goods have fallen an estimated seven per cent 
below the July-September period of last year, while 
non-durable goods have shown only a negligible 
decline. Consumers spent about 93 per cent of their 
income after taxes in 1953, and indications are 
that little change in the spending-saving ratio took 
place in the initial three months of this year. 


More Housing Starts 


Non-farm housing starts increased by 33 per 
cent between February and March but the gain is 
largely seasonal and is just about the same as that 
of a year ago. The preliminary figure for March 
is 97,000 compared with about 73,000 in February 
and 105,800 in March 1953. Activity for the first 
three months this year is off 7.4 per cent from the 
same 1953 period, and starts are expected to recede 
slightly—probably by a smaller percentage—over 
the full year. But because of the greater proportion 
of larger homes being built, total expenditures 
should be about the same as the $11.7 billion spent 
in 1953. 


Price Support Costly 

Literally swamped with grain acquired in the 
Government’s farm price support program, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has contracted for 
another 100 million bushels of storage capacity 
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structures, at a cost of $22.5 million. The new 
storage space, which is for grain taken over on 
forfeited loans, will bring CCC-owned storage ca- 
pacity to 635 million bushels, and cost $150 
million. The initial cost of storage capacity, about 
23.5 cents a bushel, adds considerably to the cost 
of carrying out the program, but does not appear 
in the CCC monthly reports of “realized losses,” 
which in the eight months ended February 28 last 
totaled $155.8 million. 


School Enrollment 

Enrollment in the public schools is estimated at 
more than 29.6 million students, an all-time high. 
Enrollment in all grades has been rising since 1944 
and is expected to exceed 36 million by 1960, com- 
pared with 23 million in 1943-44, a statistic which 
reflects the low birth rates of the 1930s. A survey 
by the National Industrial Conference Board shows 
that capital outlays for public school construction 
closely follow enrollment trends, and that both have 
been rising since 1944. Manufacturers of school- 
room equipment, as well as the builders, are bene- 
ficiaries. 


Rubber Plant Sale 


Plodding slowly but surely toward its goal of 
getting out of the synthetic rubber business, the 
Government has called for bids on the 27 plants 
in which it has some $500 million invested. There 
are eight 12-year-old petroleum butadiene plants 
for which, it is expected, oil interests will bid. 
Rubber manufacturers are looked to for bids on 13 
copolymer plants which make end products. Some- 
what fogging the situation is a $22 million project, 
headed by Warren Petroleum Company and other 
independents, to build a modern butadiene plant 
in Texas. Against estimates that the Government 
plants will have to charge 15 to 17 cents a pound, 
the new group is offering five-year contracts at a 
14-cent maximum. Rubber companies appear hesi- 
tant to close contracts, however, since the major 
oil companies are among their best customers and 
distribute millions of tires annually through service 
stations. 


Mutual Fund Sales 

Net sales of mutual fund shares in the first quarter 
of this year totaled $103.9 million (National Asso- 
ciation of Investment Companies figures), down 


from $132 million in the January-March period of 
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last year. The decline reflects both lower gross 
sales of new shares and higher redemptions by 
holders of previously issued shares. Net assets of 
110 mutual funds aggregated $4.6 billion on March 


31, up $614 million from the year-earlier figure. 


Mexican Sulphur Search 

The search for sulphur—one of the most ver- 
satile chemical tools known—is being carried on 
with increased vigor in Mexico by both small and 
large producers. Mexican Gulf Sulphur has com- 
pleted plant construction at the San Cristobal dome 
in the southern part of the country and is turning 
out the first Frasch-process brimstone ever pro- 
duced outside the United States. Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur, world’s largest producer, is exploring in 
southern Mexico and other companies are seeking 
exploration concessions. Eventually, Mexican- 
produced sulphur could become a significant addi- 
tion to the present supply, but growing world-wide 
demand for the mineral should be sufficient to 
absorb increased output in the foreseeable future. 


New Peak for Aluminum 


Aluminum production records were set during 
the first quarter of this year as additional new 
capacity came into operation. March output was at 
an all-time high for any month, and the 698.1 
million pounds of the primary metal reported for 
the first quarter made this a record period also, 
about 20 per cent over the similar 1953 period. 
The Defense Department has asked the Navy and 
Air Force to begin a reappraisal of their needs and 
has set May 15 as the date for submission of re- 
vised figures. Results will determine the course 
of action on the proposed third round of aluminum 
expansion. 


"Dumping" Stirs Canadians 

Canadian distributors of heavy construction 
machinery are in a dither over U. S. dumping of 
millions of dollars worth of used _ bulldozers, 
tractors, power shovels and other equipment at 
prices which, they contend, threaten disaster to the 
Canadian industry. They want the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to do something about it, such as banning 
the importation of most items. Canada already 
has a king-size surplus of used machinery, with 
heavy additions in early prospect as big develop- 
ment jobs are completed. Canada can’t sell its own 
surplus in the U.S. market, because much of it 
came, when new, from the southern side of the 
border and its original cost was boosted by the 
Canadian 22 per cent import tax and a ten per cent 
sales tax. With the U. S. exacting an import tax, 
it cannot now be priced low enough to meet com- 
petition on the U.S. market. On the other hand, 
U. S. dumpings are being offered under the Can- 
adian used-equipment market. 


Corporate Briefs 

W. R. Grace & Company stockholders will vote 
May 12 on a plan to acquire Davison Chemical. 

Otis Elevator’s sales of elevators in the first 
quarter of 1954 were 4 per cent above the corre- 
sponding 1953 level, service sales were up 17 per 
cent, and total bookings rose 12 per cent. 
- Rockwell Spring & Axle’s current operations are 
at 85 to 90 per cent of capacity. 

U. S. Rubber reports sales improvement, halting 
a decline which started in July 1953; March sales 
were 16 per cent higher than in November, the 
lowest month in the decline. 

J. P. Stevens plans a $3 million modernization 
program for its North Carolina textile mills. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67.......... 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 23s, 1975.... 98 2.87 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%4s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%%s, 

DE. arti ciembsdeiwa wane konae ade 99 3.18 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 99 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 93 3.03 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975..... 97 2.94 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 105 4.05 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 = 3.30 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 
(par $50) non-cum.............. 57 4,39 Not 
Champion Paper 4.50 cum.......... 103 4.37 107 


Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 109 4.59 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 39 5.13 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 87 5.75 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
--Dividends~ Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 





ee *0.80 *100 36 28% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *1.60 39 4.1 
General Foods. acess ssccwsccss 240 265 62 43 
‘Int’l] Business Machines....... *4.00 *4.00 325 1.2 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 61 4.9 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 250 “% ~33 
ed: Ale EGG. cecincseciins 150 150 22 68 
United Biscuit — 66% ascbsadeuss 200° 200: 338: "33 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 200 63 3.2 
* Also paid stock. 
18 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 164 5.5% 
Borden Company .........++++ 280 280 60 4.7 
@Columbia Gas System........ 0.90 090 14 64 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.30 44 5.6 
Household Finance ........... 250 *240 53 45 
oe a 8 ere rer 3.00 3.00 50 60 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 64 78 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 300 41 73 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 2.05 41 75.4 
Pacific Lighting .............- 150 1.62% 36 75.6 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 41 7.3 
ee re 240 240 43 5.6 
Socony-Vacuum ......-seeeees 200 2.25 42 5.4 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 41 49 
Seerting THE 6occcdcccccccss 200 200 38 53 
Paes COE sxc kcdiiccsctes 3.00 340 69 49 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 600 600 114 53 
NE BE Awkdwksatcanca oes 400 350 50 7.0 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 2 68 
West Penn Electric .......... . 205 2.20 39 5.6 





@ Transferred from “Income and Appreciation” group; see 
page 16. * Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
r-Dividends~ Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Divds 


Allied Stores ..... eekbueevess $3.00 $3.00 42 7.1% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 400 61 66 
*Brooklyn Union Gas......... 150 150 30 50 
Cit, PRRRGE ca ccsccccicess 200 250 34 7.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 275 G2 44 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 2.00 31 65 
General Motors ..........0e+- 400 400 68 59 
Glidden Company ............ 225 200 34 59 
Kennecott Copper .........++. 600 600 77 78 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 41 49 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 4.00 400 75 53 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 33 76 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 3.00 58 52 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... a5 6U6IG6lUlCUG 
U, Steel ovcid caddie ndekean 3.00 300 45 6.7 





x Added this week; see pages 6 and 16. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Co-ops distributing Federal power again gain Con- 


gressional favor—Congress unprepared to send troops to 


Indo-China—Auto men optimistic about sales potential 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—In their re- 
ports to stockholders, some of the 
utility companies have been crying for 
an end to the preference to munici- 
palities and co-operatives in the sale 
of Federal power. Whether they ac- 
tually hope for any such thing or 
only enjoy talking about it is hard to 
judge. 

Some months ago there were 
rumors, sources unknown, that the 
utilities and the Interior Department 
were in cahoots to raise wholesale 
rates to co-ops either as present con- 
tracts expire or as new Federal power 
became available. There were stray 
remarks by high Interior officials that 
would indeed give already suspicious 
people exactly that impression. So the 
co-ops wrote letters to, visited, and 
wired the Congressmen handling the 
Rural Electrification appropriations 
bill. They got the committee to raise 
the amount REA estimated it would 
need to lend and inserted a paragraph 
saying they wanted it to be used. 

Although some of the co-ops fail to 
find customers for all the power they 
have available, those in several west- 
ern states are growing fast and need 
larger supplies. There’s business for 
whoever happens to get it—co-op, 
company or local municipal plant. 
Last year, for a while, Congress 
seemed to favor the utilities. This 
year, the cooperatives seem to be back 
in its.good graces. 


All the things they say about 
each other notwithstanding, the two 
groups do a lot of business together. 
And, interestingly, a distributive 
co-op can usually buy power cheaper 
from an incorporated company than 
from another co-op with a generating 
plant. It’s the Government that sells 
cheapest to both. 


Even though stories about 
French weariness with the Indonesian 
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war have been in the papers for 
months, Congress was utterly unpre- 
pared for a suggestion that American 
troops might go in. There had been 
too much build-up for exactly the re- 
verse idea. Indeed, the entire Ad- 
ministration program—from §alloca- 
tion of expense among the Armed 
Services to tax reduction—is based 
on it. 

Insofar as their conversation with 
newspapermen is concerned, neither 
officials nor Congressmen feel like 
dealing with detailed implications. 
Will ground troops divisions be in- 
creased? Will tax increases be pro- 
posed? Will various industrial and 
business controls be necessary ? These 
things are talked about all over 
Washingtcn—but not by the people 
who have anything to say about it. 


In talking to newspaper éditors 
who were in convention here, Secre- 
tary Humphrey told them that the 
Treasury has been careful, in its 
financing, not to interfere with others 
in need of money. He suggested, 
without saying it, that it would con- 
tinue to be. This makes it more or 
less official that the hope of funding 
the floating debt has been pushed 
considerably into the future. 


Everybody is so indignant about 
the Federal Housing Authority scan- 
dals that it’s hard to get clear de- 
scriptions for a while of the dirt; a 
questioner is supposed to know all 
about it intuitively. An FHA man 
says this happened: Apartments were 
subject to FHA rent maxima. By 
getting inflated appraisals and loans, 
builders were allowed rents sufficient 
to service the greater debt. In the 
absence of controls, presumably, 
they’d have charged what the market 
would carry anyway. High appraisals 
and rental income helped sell the 
structures at profits. 





With too much money around, a 
builder no doubt would hunt for ways 
of getting some of it, free of obliga- 
tion to repay. One way is to charge 
a fee for service, taxable as ordinary 
income. Another is to set up a dummy 
corporation, which assumes the mort- 
gage obligation. 


With much promotional en- 
thusiasm, dairymen are trying to 
work out schemes for slot machine 
sales of milk in the same manner as 
Coca-Cola and other soft drinks are 
sold. Machines would be set up in 
such places as factories, offices and 
railroad stations. Since milk turns 
sour, rapid sales turnover is essential. 
Hence, the scheme must start small. 


Auto men who took part in a 
meeting with Commerce Department 
officials were generally optimistic, in- 
cluding those whose employers are 
neither General Motors nor Ford. 
Most said that they see signs of sales 
improvement ahead. This will be 
another big year even if below 1953. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s 
report that industry is a bit more con- 
centrated reads like a_ pot-boiler. 
There are the usual tables said to 
measure concentration in various 
ways. A report of this kind is not 
likely to furnish clues for anti-trust 
suits and nobody dreams of trying to 
use it that way. Its usual use is by 
statisticians looking for mistakes. 


The military has not yet decided 
whether it wants another round of 
expansion for the aluminum indus- 
try. There may be some new con- 
struction in the Northwest; some 
kind of deal is being negotiated. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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4 Heavier weight and greater horse- 
power than any machine of 
comparable capacity— 

@& Clark Torque Converter and 
Power-Shift Transmission for 
fast, easy operation 

@ Power Train—engine to tires— 
designed and built by CLARK 
—No wonder the MICHIGAN 
Tractor Shovel will out-perform 
any machine of its kind and size. 


EQUIPMENT 


A LEADERSHIP NAME IN 
POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings ©@ tractor 
drives e@ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers © POWRWORKER hand trucks @ 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid June 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
May 10, 1954. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 


A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the ‘‘A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
June 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record May 10, 1954. 

R. N. Wallis, Treasurer 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 








CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held April 19, 1954, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06% per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able May 15, 1954, to 
stockholders of record April 
30, 1954. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 











New-Business Brevities 





Chemicals . . . 

A new automobile polish called 
Deep Gloss Carnu and a product of 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., is a blend 
of five cleansing agents plus gloss- 
producing chemicals—apply with a 
cloth, allow to dry and then polish 
for a finish in which the “blacks are 
blacker, blues are bluer,” says John- 
son... . A dry cleaning agent is 
now available in a spray-type contain- 
er—said to be non-inflammable, it is 
distributed by Pro-Fesh Products, 
Inc. . . . While the housewife may 
not consider baking a science, to the 
commercial baker there’s an art in 
obtaining consistency of batter and 
doughs—he may find this somewhat 
easier in the future, thanks to the 
development by Monsanto Chemical 
Company of an instrument called the 
Resonance Elastometer which is de- 
signed to provide accurate data on the 
elasticity of baking dough. . . . Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, after half-a- 
century as a food firm, is going in for 
diversification by way of entrance in- 
to the chemical field—a newly organ- 
ized Chemical Department will spe- 
cialize in manufacture of polyvinyl 
acetate resins. 


Glos ... 

A one-half inch thick Herculite 
tempered glass door has been an- 
nounced by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in addition to the three- 
quarter inch thick model now avail- 
able; weighing 50 pounds less than 
the thicker door, it will be priced 
about one-third lower—in addition, 
the company is also showing a new 
line of hardware suitable for use on 
both doors. ... H. J. Heinz Company, 
finding that “an overwhelming ma- 
jority of mothers” would prefer to 
have baby food meats packaged in 
glass jars rather than cans, is doing 
just that—the company, by the way, 
considers this step its most impor- 
tant since the entry into the baby 
food field in 1933. ... Drop a ketchup 
bottle, for example, from only about 
a one-foot height and you stand a 
50-50 chance of breaking it; but if 


you first coat it with General Elec- 
tric’s SM-70 silicone emulsion, the 
chances are that you'll have to drop 
100 bottles before seven will break— 
this is the experience of a six-month 
test conducted by GE in cooperation 
with Brockway Glass Company in an 
effort to minimize bottle breakage 
during filling and shipping operations 
in manufacturing plants. 


Public Relations ... 

More than 100,000 fifth and sixth 
grade school children will be gtven a 
lesson in economics the easy way this 
year with the help of a colorful comic 
strip-style booklet prepared as a pub- 
lic service by General Mills, Inc.— 
the seventh in a series of teaching aids 
developed by the company since 1945, 
One for the Money stimulates dis- 
cussion on the basic economics of 
competition; it is available with a 
Teacher's Guide outlining study sug- 
gestions. . . . A new venture by a 
firm called Industrial America, Inc., 
which prefers to refer to its proposed 
products as educational hobby kits 
rather than toys, is likely to bring 
much good-will to American indus- 
try; its kits, designed for youngsters 
in the 8 to 18 age group, aim to edu- 
cate as well as to amuse—initally, five 
kits have been developed in conjunc- 
tion with American Optical Company, 
Bauer & Black, Gemological Institute 
of America, Radio Corporation of 
America and Taylor Instrument 
Companies, and under the technical 
advisement of Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, the Chicago Museum of Science 
& Industry and the University of Chi- 
cago Laboratory School; to be avail- 
able nationally in September, they 
will guide children in weather fore- 
casting, radio transmission and re- 
ception, astronomy, geology and the 
functioning of the human body. 


Transportation ... 

For two years the editors of 
Wheels, an informative house publi- 
cation of American Car & Foundry 
Company, have dreamed of a practi- 
cal guidebook to train travel, and 
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Number of customers increased 10.7 per cent, 
from 93,873 to 103.934. Gas sales increased 9.6 
percent to 41,621,365 MCF. 


: GREEN 
EVANSTON RIVER 


1953 Annual Report 


MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Natural Gas service since 1929 to the Salt Lake City- 
Ogden-Provo area of Utah, and Southwestern Wyoming 


Highlights 
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2 
: Financial Results in Brief : 
iia ; 1953 1952 : 
sPaincs 8 Total Assets (denreciated bosis), $57,084,555 $49,187,358 
§ Total Gas Revenves............ 14,165,003 13,228,415 
— 2 en eepeerrene 2,718,864 2,462,062 + 
: Net Income per share. .......... 1.37 1.24 
© MO esadcewess .90 80 5 
: Number of Stockholders......... 9,665 7,285 
Lesaseeeusscusesesesesasesss se @ ow Ewe a 


Expansion of facilities in 1953 was the greatest 
in history for any one year. Gas reserves avail- 
able for market requirements increased 85%. 
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Southwestern Wyoming. 


Dividends have been paid continuously by the company since 1935. 
Present dividend rate is $1 a share per annum. Listed on the Pittsburgh 


Stock Exchange. 


MOUNTAIN FUEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


General Office—36 South State Street 


Owns producing properties which supplied 71.5 per cent of natural gas 
requirements for 1953. Owns 457 miles of transmission mains. Distribu- 
tion system consists of 2,300 miles of mains and service lines. Serves Salt 
Lake City, Ogden and Provo and 47 other cities and towns in Utah and 


Salt Lake City, Utah 














that’s what their May-June issue is; 
the entire 32-page issue is devoted to 
the theme that “train travel is fun” 
and contains pointers on accommoda- 
tions, credit plans, lost and found, 
pets, telegrams, tipping and other sub- 
jects concerning travel—with the 
magazine cover removed, which leaves 
a self-covered booklet titled How To 
Travel By Train, it will be offered to 
railroad and travel organizations de- 
siring, to pass around copies to their 
own customers. ... New York City’s 
subway riders, who apparently still 
have to get used to the idea of tokens 
even with months of usage behind 
them, may have less to complain about 
if tests of a new token-dispensing ma- 
chine work out—for a dime and a 
nickel, the machine dispenses one 
token, and is intended to shorten the 
lines at the regular change booths; it 
was built by Johnson Fare Box Com- 
pany according to specifications of the 
N. Y. Transit Authority. ... Running 
time of the Chicago to New York 
Twentieth Century Limited and Com- 
modore Vanderbilt trains was reduced 
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half an hour effective with the issu- 
ance of new spring time tables by the 
New York Central System—the new 
15%4-hour schedule has been intro- 
duced to overcome a disadvantage to 
travelers moving eastward resulting 
from the time zone difference between 
Chicago and New York. 


Random Notes... 

The “Snap-Open” cigarette pack- 
age recently brought out by Philip 
Morris & Company, is available to 
industry through Standard Packag- 
ing Corporation which helped develop 
the pull-tab that makes possible the 
unique closure arrangement—the pull- 
tab, considered the key to the “Snap- 
Open” pack, adheres both to the cello- 
phane and the foil; it required a year 
of research to develop a tab meeting 
these requirements and capable of be- 
ing sealed at the high speed (120 
packs per minute) at which cigarette 
packaging machines are operated... . 
A recently organized Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., cur- 
rently is engaged in a nationwide 


study to determine policies and meth- 
ods whereby U. S. corporations are 
aiding higher education by providing 
funds for research, fellowships and 
the like—results will be published 
later this year in a booklet, according 
to Frank W. Abrams, former chair- 
man of the board of Standard Oil 
(N. J.) and chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s executive committee. . . . There 
apparently is no end to the possibili- 
ties of new ideas in the making of 
inflatable water toys for children: wit- 
ness, for example, the line being in- 
troduced by Doughboy Industries, 
Inc., in reality, an improvement of the 
old-fashioned inner tube—it includes 
tot-size fireboats that toot and squirt 
water, Indian canoes and animated al- 
ligators (all made of Krene plastic) 
which fit the child around the waist 
and leave arms and legs free to paddle 
and splash. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 
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4 DIVIDENDS 


‘ CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
¢ 4.08% SERIES 
( DIVIDEND NO. 17 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
, 4.88% SERIES 
> DIVIDEND NO. 26 
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4 The Board of Directors has 
4 authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: [ 
¢ 2514 cents per share on the Pf 
: Cumulative Preferred Stock, ¢ 
4 4.08% Series; ) 
? 3014 cents per share on the 
: Cumulative Preferred Stock, } 
4 4.88% Series. ‘ 
The above dividends are } 
payable May 31, 1954, to stock- ’ 
holders of record May 5,1954. 
Checks will be mailed from the ¥ 
Company's office in Los An- , 
geles, May 31,1954. ; 
P.C. HALE, Treasurer ; 

> 

> 
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April 16, 1954 
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SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.94 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on April 8, 1954 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on June 15, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 
14, 1954, 





P. C. SPENCER 
President 






























INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 143 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on 
the preferred stock payable June 1, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on May 5, 1954. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 





QNTERMATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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Business Background 








Three types of equities that Home Insurance classes as elite— 


Hammond Organ, sales at record high, puts accent on youth 





IG THREE — More than one 
investor, no doubt, has won- 
dered what industry groups of com- 
mon stocks he would select if he had 
the job of managing an insurance 
company’s portfolio. Would this 
selection differ materially from the 
choices he would make for himself? 
Apparently not; at least so far as the 
foundation of the portfolio is con- 
cerned. A recent survey of FINAN- 
CIAL WoRLD readership indicated that 
its subscribers gave preference in the 
order named to the following groups: 
Public Utility, Oil and Chemical. 
Thanks to a candid picture of the 
portfolio selections of a great prop- 
erty insurance company, The Home 
Insurance Company, we find: that the 
three leading favorites of this Big Boy 
in the institutional investment field 
are: Public Utilities ($24.8 million) ; 
Oils ($21.8 million) and Chemicals 
($18.9 million). All of which indi- 
cates that the readers of one publica- 
tion at least could find little to quar- 
rel with in the investment preference 
of a veteran handler of insurance 
funds and his understudy. They are 
Harotp V. SmitH, Home’s chairman 
who has turned the company’s presi- 
dency over to KENNETH E. BLAcK, 
but will continue active in supervising 
Home’s finances and the investment 
of company funds. 





Money and Music—Highly re- 
garded in, particularly, the Middle 
West is the Hammond Organ Com- 
pany, now preening a 19-year con- 
secutive dividend record. Its stock 
has been traded for a number of years 
on the Midwest Stock Exchange and 
its industrial activities are known 
there at first hand, for it operates its 
three plants and a wood-working 
factory in Chicago to supply an inter- 
national market. Some time ago, the 
company moved to broaden invest- 
ment interest by listing its stock on 
the American Stock Exchange and 
just a few months ago its executive 
vice president, S. M. Sorenson, ad- 


By Frank H. McConnell 





Sorenson and Hammond Organ 


dressed a New York audience of 
music lovers, security analysts and 


financial writers. For the music de- 
votees, Mr. Sorenson played Ham- 
mond’s new Chord Organ; for the 
money men, he said that company 
sales had zoomed to a new record in 
the fiscal year ended last March 31. 
From $10.6 million in the 1952 period 
they had gone to $16.1 million in 
1953 and, it was to be gathered from 
his talk, to around $20 million or 
better in the fiscal year just ended. 


Accent on Youth—Mr. Sorenson, 
39, said that two other top officers 
were 35 and 33 years, respectively. 
“But despite the youthful appearance 
of our organization,” Sorenson added, 
“our officers, there are five of them, 
have an average service of 19 years 
with the company.” With all this 
emphasis on youth, it should not be 
concluded that Hammond Organ has 
a prejudice against age. Older people 
buy and play organs. Not hard, he 
said. “The Chord Organ is actually 
so simple that almost without excep- 
tion anyone can sit down and pick out 
Home on the Range in the first quar- 
ter of an hour.” The Old Man of the 
organization is LAURENS HAMMOND, 
59, who started the business in 1927 
and incorporated it as the Hammond 
Clock Company in 1928. It made 
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money in the depression, turning out 
as many as 75,000 electric clocks in a 
single week, but Hammond was look- 
ing for bigger things. In May 1935 
his new electric organ was introduced 
to the market and has been going 
strong ever since. The company 
meanwhile has departed the electric 
clock field as being too competitive 
for peace of mafiagement mind and 
adequacy of profits. 


Baldwin Piano — The Baldwin 
Piano Company, now in its 91st year, 
reported for 1953, a sales gain of al- 
most 20 per cent over 1952. The final 
1953 figure was $23.1 million. Arma- 
ment contracts have been placed on 
a more stable production basis and, 
said President LucIEN WULSIN, “we 
have substantially broadened our cov- 
erage in the expanding electronic or- 
gan market.” 


Self-Service—A lively argument 
can be started quickly when the sub- 
ject of self-service is brought up in 
a gathering of retailers. Nearly all will 
concede that it has increased sales and 
profit margins in some applications, 
but disagreement crops out when the 
suggestion is made that the idea can 
be extended broadly. Food super- 
markets provide the best example of 
its success. Last year, though food 
prices were dipping 1.6 per cent, su- 
permarket sales rose 14.2 per cent 
to a new high. The method also is 
winning converts in the limited-price 
variety stores. A survey conducted 
by the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, covering 72 self-service variety 
stores, indicated thiac ..-...-cnd check- 
out had been a key not only to greater 
profits, but also'to better peak-period 
handling. RALPH NEGRI, director of 
the company’s sales training activities, 
recently said sales had increased with 
the introduction of self-service in 50 
stores reporting volume. 


Candor—The Thew Shovel Com- 
pany of Lorain, O., had a big year in 
1953 with sales of $39.5 million and 
net income of $1.6 million. But a note 
of warning not to expect too much in 
1954 was sounded by President C. B. 
SMYTHE who said military orders 
were down. “There was evidence like- 
wise of general business slackening 
and a return as well to seasonal varia- 
tions normal with us in peacetime.” 
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Report from... 





Here’s evidence of progress. In 1953 Ohio Edison Com- 
pany and its subsidiary, Pennsylvania Power Company, 
consolidated, recorded: 


¢ $108,551,396 of operating revenue 

¢ 6,270,851,832 kilowatt-hours of electricity sold 

© 562,682 electric customers served 

e $59,011,004 for property additions and improvements 

e 2,818 kilowatt-hours annual use by residential custom- 
ers—19.7% above the national average 

e More than 98% of farms in the territory electrified 


According to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, the Central Region of eight states including Ohio, 
together with the areas eastward to the Atlantic Seaboard, 
constitutes the most highly industrial area in the world, 
with a prodigious output of diversified products which 
are marketed throughout the world. The territory served 
by the Ohio Edison System, located practically in the 
center of these two adjoining regions, is indeed THE 
CENTER OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. 

Eighty new industrial plants were established in the 
System’s service area in 1953, making a total of 724 in 
the last eight years. 


The above information is from the Company’s annual 
report to its stockholders. For a copy of the report write 
L. I. Wells, Secretary, 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Ohio Edison Co. 


General Offices - Akron 8, Ohio 


© O. E. Co., 1954 











Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-], 


RANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 














PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 


* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 43 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 41¢ per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable May 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 23, 1954. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
April 14, 1954. 
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Gathering storm in the "Battle for the Century" poses 


several questions and produces some interesting anecdotes 


t was an interesting press confer- 

ence that Robert R. Young held 
on the morning of the stock-record 
date for the crucial May 26 annual 
meeting of New York Central stock- 
holders. Interesting not so much be- 
cause of the news material developed 
in the 90-minute confab as for the 
circumstances surrounding it. In 
the first place, was it just a coinci- 
dence that at exactly the same hour 
James A. Farley, a New York Cen- 
tral director and admittedly an astute 
politician, was holding his own con- 
ference at his office in the Coca-Cola 
Export Corporation office half a 
dozen blocks away from Mr. Young’s 
office in the Chrysler Building? To 
complete the setting, it must be ex- 
plained that the Young quarters are 
three blocks away from the 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue address where Central 
maintains its stock transfer office. 


So it was necessary for the New 
York financial editors to assign a man 
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RICHFIELD 
dividend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held April 15, 1954, - 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share 
on stock of this Corporation for the second quarter of the 
calendar year 1954, payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business May 14, 1954. 


RICHFIELD 
Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 

















to each conference. And since Mr. 
Farley had sent his statement to each 
newspaper in advance, most of the 
men who had been following the 
“Battle for the Century” ever since 
the February 10 declaration of war by 
the Central board were assigned to 
cover the Young conference. Mr. 
Young was prompt in calling his 
meeting. With the famous Tom Dee- 
gan serving as his steering committee, 
the peppery contestant for top posi- 
tion in the New York Central has 
learned the importance of punctuality 
when dealing with the press. 


The Jim Farley conference pro- 
duced a complete endorsement of 
William White as the man to lead the 
Central to better things. The Young 
conference had for its purpose an 
item-by-item rebuttal of Mr. White’s 
booklet and advertisement entitled 
“What Manner of Man Is Robert 
R. Young?” The press asked few 
questions sensing, perhaps, that the 
agenda was pretty cut and dried. 
Leaning against an expensive antique 
desk, Mr. Young read his answers to 
Mr. White’s allegations. The reading 
was from a typewritten document, 
prepared in advance. Along toward 
the end of the conference a reporter 
asked if copies of the document would 
be available. The answer was that 
the statements being read had not 
been cleared by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission under its 
proxy material rules and therefore 
could not be handed out. This left 
the news men to wonder where the 
SEC draws the line between oral and 
printed expressions of opinion by 
contestants in a proxy fight. 

The SEC formulated its proxy 
rules years ago in a general way and 
has been modifying them bit by bit 
to suit conditions as they have arisen. 
The 1954 crop of contests—the Cen- 
tral, New Haven, Minneapolis-& St. 
Louis and American Woolen are 
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among the most conspicuous—are 
generally understood to have given 
the SEC some anxious moments. 
They may call for a complete re- 
writing of the proxy rules. 


Returning to the Young con- 
ference on the crucial stock-record 
date, one of the highlights was the 
failure of Mr. Young to change the 
pronouns in his rebuttal of the White 
charge that the centralized reservation 
bureau installed by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio when Mr. Young was its 
head and since abandoned, cost $400 
thousand a year. Mr. Young ex- 
plained at the conference why “we” 
had set it up, how “we” had discon- 
tinued it when the coal strike of 1950 
cut heavily into C. & O. revenues and 
that “we” intended to resume it when 
Train X is installed. Mr. Young is 
no longer an executive of the C. & O. 
At some point in the sequence of 
statements he should have stopped 
using the pronoun “we.” Tom Dee- 
gan caught it and straightened Mr. 
Young out on his pronouns. 

Deegan was alert to the signifi- 
cance that might be attached to that 
misuse of the pronoun in view of the 
refusal of the Central to record 
800,000 shares of Central stock as a 
bonafide transfer of interest from the 
C. & O. to the two Texas oil mag- 
mates—Richardson and Murchison. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Combustion Engineering, Inc.: $15,- 
000,000 sinking fund debentures due May 
1, 1979. Proceeds to repay bank loan 
and for general corporate purposes. 
(Filed April 9.) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York: 
$50,000,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds series K, due May 1, 1984. Pro- 
ceeds to be applied toward redeeming 
bonds of New York Steam Corp. and 
Westchester Lighting Co. (Filed April 
7.) 


Empire District Electric Co.: 40,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock. 
Proceeds to repay bank loans and for 
new construction. (Filed April 8.) 


Housatonic Public Service Co.: 41,159 
shares of common stock. Offered for 
subscription by stockholders of record 
April 23 at the rate of one new share 
for each eight shares held. Proceeds to 
repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. (Filed April 7.) 


Winn & Lovett Grocery Co.: 30,418 
shares of common stock. To be offered 
for sale to company employes under an 
Employe Stock Option Plan. (Filed 
April 13.) 


West 


five years, to wit... 


Penn Electric 


has strengthened its position notably in the last 


e@ Electric revenues from residential customers have grown faster 


than from other classes: 























1953 1949 Increase 
Residential $ 40,771,000 '$ 26,989,000 $ 13,782,000 51.1% 
Commercial 17,417,000 13,335,000 4,082,000 30.6% 
Industrial 48,918,000 35,213,000 13,705,000 38.9% 
Other 3,674,000 3,051,000 623,000 20.4% 
Total $110,780,000 $ 78,588,000 $ 32,192,000 41.0% 

@ It’s naturally more striking over the longer term. 

1953 1937 Increase 
Residential $ 40,771,000 $ 10,593,000 $ 30,178,000 284.9% 
Commercial 17,417,000 6,376,000 11,041,000 173.2% 
Industrial 48,918,000 17,073,000 31,845,000 186.5% 
Other 3,674,000 1,615,000 2,059,000 127.5% 
Total $110,780,000 $ 35,657,000 $ 75,123,000 210.7% 











@ Notwithstanding rising costs and taxes in the five-year period, 
net income grew nearly as fast as revenues. 


1953 


1949 


Increase 





Consolidated net 
income ° 


$ 14,490,000 





$ 10,619,000 





$ 3,871,000 


36.5% 





@ Earnings per share increased even though a substantial part of 
plant expansion in the five-year period necessarily was financed 





by the sale of additional common stock. 


| 1953 











1949 Increase 
Shares outstanding 4,224,000 3,200,000 1,024,000 
Earnings per share $3.43 $3.31 12¢ 





© Consolidated capitalization increased $100,000,000 in the period 
covered below; the equity portion rising substantially. Future in- 


creases in the equity ratio are expected to take place more gradually. 


Long-term debt 
Preferred stock (including premium) 


Common stock and surplus 
(including minority interest) 


*Pro forma, from 1949 refinancing prospectus. 











Dec. 31, 1953 May 31, 1949* 
55.3% 61.7% 
17.5% 21.5% 
27.2% 16.8% 
100.0% 100.0% 








Stockholders numbering about 26,000 regularly receive reports of operations, and 
certain additional statistical and financial information is available to security 
analysts and investment dealers on request. 


The West Penn Electric Company 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Monongahela Power Company « The Potomac Edison Company * West Penn Power Company 




















The Cleveland Electric 
[luminating Company 


Public Invitation for Bids for the Purchase of 
$20,000,000 Principal Amounts First Mortgage Bonds, 
— YZ Series Due 1989 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, an Ohio 
corporation (hereinafter called the “Company”), hereby in- 
vites bids for the purchase of the entire amount of an issue 
of $20,000,000 principal amount of its First Mortgage Bonds, 
—% Series due 1989, bearing interest from May 1, 1954. 
Such bids will be received by the Company at Room 710, 
75 Public Square, Cleveland 1, Ohio, up to 12 Noon, Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, on May 4, 1954, or on such later date 
as may be fixed by the Company as provided in the Statement 
referred to below. Prior to the acceptance of any bid, the 
bidder will be furnished with a copy of the official Prospectus. 
Bids will be considered only from bidders who have received 
copies of such Prospectus and only if made in accordance 
with and subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the 
Statement herein referred to, including the filing of question- 
naires. Copies of such Prospectus, of a Statement of Terms 
and Conditions Relating to Bids for the Purchase of said 
Bonds dated April 21, 1954, and all other relevant documents 
referred to in said Statement, may be examined and copies 
of such documents may be obtained at the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Company, 75 Public Square, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

Officers and representatives of the Company, counsel for 
the Company, counsel for the successful bidders and repre- 
sentatives of the auditors for the Company will be available 
at Room 710, 75 Public Square, Cleveland 1, Ohio, on April 
28, 1954, at 11:00 A.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time, to 
meet with the prospective bidders for the purpose of review- 
ing with them the information with respect to the Company 
and its subsidiary contained in the Registration Statement and 
Prospectus and the Company’s invitation for bids. All pros- 
pective bidders are invited to be present at such meeting. 


Dated: April 21, 1954. 


THE CLEVELAND ELeEctric ILLUMINATING COMPANY, 


By Emer L. LinpsEtH, 
President 


























Turnpike Issues 





Concluded from page 7 


and tunnels in California, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

Early next month the Massachu- 
setts Turnpike Authority is expected 
to borrow $240 million for an east- 
west pike. Two remaining $125 mil- 
lion blocks of New York Thruway 
bonds are scheduled for this summer 
and fall, and an $87 million issue for 
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a Miami-Ft. Pierce (Fla.) Turnpike 
(recently increased from $62 million) 
will be sold this year. The first block 
($100 million to $150 million) of a 
$398 million issue to finance the 
Connecticut Expressway, $175 for the 
new Oklahoma Turnpike, $150 mil- 
lion or more for a Kansas pike, and 
$100 million for North Carolina are 
also on the calendar for offering as 
soon as practicable. The Virginia leg- 
islature has approved construction of 
a $157 million Richmond-Petersburg 





turnpike and a $75 million toll high- 
way in the western part of the state 
connecting the West Virginia pike 
with the authorized North Carolina 
pike. Other states probably will be 
heard from as well. 

Toll road bond issues as well as 
other municipals are primarily for in- 
stitutional investment. or for high- 
bracket individuals who are subject to 
high tax rates. For example, a com- 
mercial bank or a-property insurance 
company subject to the 52 per cent 
corporate tax rate would get about the 
same net return from the new Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike issue yielding 3.10 
per cent as from a taxable bond yield- 
ing about 6.5 per cent. For individuals 
in the higher tax brackets the equiva- 
lent taxable yield could be much 
higher. 


Government in Business 





Continued from page 3 


terest in ending them as did individ- 
ual shippers in maintaining the sub- 
sidy they were receiving. 

It is by no means unusual for Fed- 
eral business operations to show 
losses, and even when they claim to 
show profits these are almost invari- 
ably illusory. Such activities operate 
on money borrowed from the Treas- 
ury (or granted outright by Con- 
gress), which means that their cap- 
ital is supplied by the taxpayers, who 
are not consulted in the matter. Un- 
like private business, which must 
raise its capital in a free market and 
pay the going rate of interest on these 
funds, Government enterprises either 
pay no interest at all or a very modest 
amount. 

They pay no income taxes what- 
ever—an important advantage at any 
time, and one which tends to become 
progressively larger as the rising 
cost of Federal activities (including 
its business operations) forces in- 
come tax rates higher. Instead of pay- 
ing property taxes, Government en- 
tities make “payments in lieu of 
taxes” amounting to a fraction of the 
levies which would be imposed on a 
private business carrying on the same 
activities, 

Finally, Federal agencies are not 
subject to the strict regulations under 
which private enterprise must oper- 
ate. For example, the Tennessee Val- 
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ley Authority and other similar or- 
ganizations operating multiple-pur- 
pose dams allocate a much smaller 
proportion of the cost of these dams 
to electric power production than a 
private company would be allowed to 
do, and are thus able to achieve a 
“profit” by deducting a most inade’ 
quate allowance for capital charges. 
Services provided. under such cir- 
cumstances are thus partly subsidized 
by the taxpayers. 

Steps have been taken, or have 
been proposed, to divest the Govern- 
ment of many of its business activi- 
ties, including the RFC, Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation, the Texas City 
tin smelter, companies taken over by 
the Alien Property Custodian, syn- 
thetic rubber plants and _ various 
manufacturing and commercial oper- 
ations carried on by the Army and 
Navy. But there is still much ground 
to cover before taxpayers can be 
freed from even a small part of the 
burden involved in Federal competi- 
tion with business. 

The Committee on Federal Tax 
Policy has recently estimated that 
$3.3 billion could be saved during the 
single fiscal year 1955 “by withdraw- 
ing from activities which should be 
left to private enterprise or to in- 
dividuals.” This is no inconsiderable 
sum. About $700 million of the total 
saving would be achieved by permit- 
ting private participation in develop- 
ing peacetime uses for atomic energy ; 
there seems to be a good prospect 
that in this activity, at least, the drain 
on taxpayers will soon be materially 
reduced. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Apr. 28: Air Reduction; American Gas 
& Electric; American Metal Products; 
Blackstone Valley Gas &- Electric; 
Brown & Sharpe; Bunker Hill & Sulli- 
van Mining; Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice; Champion Paper & Fibre; Chap- 
man Valve; Copperweld Steel; Corby 
(H.) Distillery; Dominion Stores Ltd.; 
Fairbanks, Morse; Freeport Sulphur; 
General Plywood; Hamilton Watch; 
Heyden Chemical; Inland Steel; Kinney 
(G. .) & Co.; Lane-Wells; Lees 
(James) & Sons; MacMillan Co.: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.; New Jersey 
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“Must” Reading 





If you own an oil stock... 
Or ever expect to... 






A GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN LOW-PRICED 


r.> 
ca | 










Don't miss reading this book. 
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Between 1942-1952 a market average of 
erude oil producers showed those stocks 
advancing 2200% faster than the indus- 
trial stock average. Here are some in- 
dividual records in that decade. 
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Stock Low High 
- STOCKS Amerada Petrol. $10 $235 
b Cities Service 2 120 
NZ Superior Oil of Cal. 26 570 
<<, Texas Pac. Land Tr. 3 195 


Many of the smaller crude oil producers 
showed far greater percentage gains. 


OIL IN CANADA—Right now, an oppor- 
tunity is shaping up in crude oil to rival 
by anything seen previously. The discovery 
of oil in East Texas in the 1900’s took 
many penny oil stocks and whirled them 
up to fabulous fortunes. Not only is the 
present stage of Canadian oil development 
similar to that of East Texas, but petro- 


SIONEY FRIED 





leum bearing areas of Canada are esti- 
mated to be larger than those of our five 
major crude oil producing areas, Texas, California, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Kansas. In the 
last S years, Canada has leaped from an insignificant oil producer to one of the important 
producers with crude oil reserves jumping from only 100 million barrels to over 2 billion 
barrels. Yet, only about 10% of prospective oil areas have been even examined. Canada 
stands on the threshold of an oil empire, and some of the Canadian low-priced oils will be 
the Ameradas and Superior Oils of tomorrow. 

Yes — opportunities in oil stocks are tremendous. But losses suffered by investors have been 
even greater, because most investors cannot distinguish the mere oil stock promotion from the 
actually undervalued opportunity in a crude oil producer. 


A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, treats of 
the entire field, explaining exactly why the group as a whole has scored the most sensational 
success of any segment of the stock market, and carefully details how analysis of easily- 
available statistics can steer an investor from the oil stock promotion to the remarkable 
opportunities which are now shaping up due to the market decline. 

The entire book describes where the real profits are made in low-priced oil stocks. You will 
not want to miss this book. Read it, and you will understand why the entire first edition 
was exhausted in one week by readers of Mr. Fried’s other financial studies, and why leading 
brokerage firms are ordering many additional copies for distribution to their clients. For 


your copy, send $2, using the coupon below. You will receive A GUIDE TO PROFITS 
IN LOW-PRICED OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, including at no additional charge, a 


Current Supplement, listing vital information about more than 100 of the best-situated 








American and Canadian low-priced oil stocks. 


Attached is $2. 





If you own an oil stock — or ever expect to— Don’t miss reading this book. 
(SRR RS RR SK SABSRSSRSSSSSSSASSRSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTS SSS sseseses 


R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, 220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. F-2 
Please send me A GUIDE TO PROFITS IN LOW-PRICED 
OIL STOCKS, by Sidney Fried, together with Current Supplement. 
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Zinc; Pepsi-Cola; Ruppert (Jacob); THE BON AMI COMPANY 
Savage Arms; Scott Paper; Stewart- 


Warner; Texas Eastern Transmission; 
United States Plywood; United Steel; 
Westinghouse Electric. 


Apr. 29: Aluminium Ltd.; American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary; Bethle- 
hem Steel; Bower Roller Bearing; Dur- 
ham Hosiery Mills; Follansbee Steel; 
Gabriel Steel; Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea; Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting; 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson; Mission De- 
velopment; National Container Corp.; 
Pepperell Manufacturing; Sicks’ Brew- 
eries; Standard Oil (California); Sun 
Ray Drug; Tide Water Associated Oil; 
U. S. Playing Card. 

Apr. 30: British American Oil; Phila- 
delphia Dairy Products. 

May 3: Bell Aircraft; Crown Zeller- 
bach; General Motors; International 
Nickel; Lamston (M. H.); Minnesota 


Power & Light; Pitney-Bowes; Ronson 
Art Metal Works; Simonds Saw & 





Steel; Transue & Williams. 





and Subsidiary Companies 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED IN- 
COME ACCOUNT FOR THE THREE 
MONTHS ENDED MARCH 31, 1954 


Gross Profit from Sales of Bon 
Ami Cake, Bon Ami Cleanser, 
Glass Gloss, Glycerine, Feld- 
spar, Mica, etc., in the United 
States, Canada, Australia and 
Other Foreign Countries...... $327,350.30 


Net Profit Before Depreciation, 

Depletion and Income Taxes.. 127,253.28 
Deduct: 

Depreciation and Depletion... 15,322.18 
yes Profit Before Income Taxes. 111,931.10 

ess: 

Provision for United States and 

Foreign Income Taxes........ 48,091.63 


Net Profit for the Period....... $ 63,839.47 


Note: Net Profit for the period includes 
foreign profits subject to exchange restric- 
tions in the amount of $4,690.00. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Bridgeport Brass Company 





Consumers Power Company 





Incorporated: 1865, Connecticut. Office: 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1953): 9,593. 


Capitalization: 
Re RRM es cos scence coer ee eee k eo kesibene es $6,819,630 
RING DENK: Re DOT) 6.0 SsnnwacsboucsencseeSuconesnceee 1,203,362 shares 


Business: Produces diversified line of brass, bronze and 
other non-ferrous metal alloy items such as sheets, rods, 
wire, tubing, plumber’s brass goods, radiator air valves, 
auto tire valves, fire extinguishers, flashlights and Aer*a*sol 
insecticide and other spray dispensers and Good-Aire house- 
hold deodorant. In 1952, commenced aluminum sheet and 
tube production; in 1953 leased large aluminum extrusion 
and forging facilities; in 1954 started making Holloware 
cooking utensils of copper between stainless steel sheets. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $25.8 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $9.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $17.4 million. Book value of stock, $29.32 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1879-1930, 1934-37 and 1940 to 
date. 

Outlook: General industrial activity is an important sales 
influence. Changes in material and labor costs are reflected 
in unit profit margins and, in consequence, net earnings tend 
to follow an erratic pattern. 


Comment: Shares are a characteristic cyclical issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share.. - 4 *$1.19 *$1.97 *D$1.36 $4.55 $4.04 $4.23 [$5.47 
Dividends paid ..... 0.90 0.15 0.15 1.00 1.50 1.70 2.00 
BTIGN ccccccccccscoce om 18% 11% 9% 15% 19% 2256 25% 
TOW cocccccccccccccs 13% 9% ™ 6% 7™% 13% 155% 





*After inventory reserves, $0.43 in 1946, $1.19 in 1947, $0.68 in 1948; credit there- 
— ss $1.25 in 1949. tRestated. {On average shares; $4.43 on shares at year-end. 
—Deficit 





Central of Georgia Railway Company 





Incorporated :, 1895, Georgia, as a reorganization of one and consolidation 
with five established companies; itself reorganized in 19 ffice 
Savannah, Ga. Annual meeting: in April. 
stockholders : Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


DORE CRE. nk cae ue cebbhee apebbecebawsaeaun= 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. series A ($100 par) .. 1,351 shares 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. series B ($100 par) . 169,191 shares 
SP SREDO UND WDBTD 6 o50bncsnaxsad secu cowsesceessuesene 337,255 shares 


*Callable at $100 and cumulative to 15%. 


Last Friday Number of 


$43,536,028 








Business: Operates 1,786 miles of first main track in 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee serving such important 
cities as Birmingham, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Columbus, 
Macon and Savannah. Freight traffic is largely made up of 
cotton, petroleum, bar and sheet metal, cement, fertilizer, 
lumber and pulpwood, clay and bentonite, bituminous coal 
and canned foods. More than half of tonnage is received 
from connections. In 1953, acquired South Western Rail- 
road. Completed dieselization in 1953. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $6.8 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and special deposits 
$4.1 million; temporary cash investments, $2.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $116.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stock in 1913-31; present 
preferreds paid $5 in 1948, paid $10 April 1, 1954; arrears, $5 
per share. Nothing paid on common. 

Outlook: Industrial development of areas served suggests 
longer term expansion of freight volume, while increasing 
dieselization and other improvements in operating facilities 
are putting the road on a more satisfactory earnings basis. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 

*Earned per share...D$4.12 D$7.04 $0.05 D$4.03 $2.52 $3.77 $4.60 $5.56 
MEER. counneeeosseee —Listed NYSE— 12% 6 17% 24% 35% 40% 
Cee er — July, 1948 — 5% 3 4 16% 17% 26% 





*Under bond indenture. {Earned on common stock, but an amount -_ ~ 50% 
of any common dividends must be paid into debt retirement fund. D—Defici 
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Incorporated: 1910, Maine, to acquire 11 established companies; former 
parent Commonwealth & Southern distributed 88% of common shares to 
own preferred stockholders in 1949. Offices: 212 Michigan Avenue, W., 
Jackson, Mich. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April at Portland, 
Me. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1953):- Preferred, 18,605; 
common, 48,445 


Capitalization: 

ve eer Tree eee TTR rT kee 
*Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (MO Par).......eeeeeeeeeeees 547,788 shares 
+Preferred stock $4.52 cum. (NO Par)........eeeeeeeeeees 199,550 shares 
Comin Slot (he BAF) 6. oscccccccssesesccvecedecsiveess 7,473,798 shares 


*Callable at $110. {Callable at $105.725 through July 1, 1958; $104.725 
thereafter. 


$230,175,000 


Business: Company supplies utility services in Michigan, 
the areas served having a population of over about $3.2 mil- 
lion. About 69% of total operating revenues is from elec- 
tricity, 30% from gas. In 1953, electric capacity reached 
1,319,618 kw. Natural gas is purchased from 75%-owned 
Michigan Gas Storage Co. (minority shareholder Eastern 
Pipe Line). 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $13.1 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $6.8 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $17.0 million. Book value of common stock, 
$27.23 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; 
common, 1913 to date. 


Outlook: Benefits from modern, low-cost generating equip- 
ment should largely offset any possible slowing-up in in- 
dustrial demand for electricity, while further growth in the 
gas division is in prospect. Vigorous industrial growth of 
service area is a favorable longer term factor. 

Comment: Preferreds are of sound quality; common is a 
good income producer. 


on 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.... $2.84 $2.81 $2.45 $2.54 $2.78 $2.61 $2.65 $3.16 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.15 
RA ere ar esees Tix 38% 3556 36 36 34% 38% 40% 
RUN a hat esate sie 30 291% 30% 28 30% 34% 35% 


as for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. fListed N. Y. Stock Exchange January, 
1947. 





Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, Delaware, acquiring four oe a 15 to 


25 years. Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New Yo Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (January 27, 
1954): 5,336. 
Capitalization: 
BIE SER NR ies coasts cccevenshse ss eees tases se twok bee eeae $2,100,000 
ASRUTURL COU CBT) DEEN < <.60xwiesenscsnaneed bases scnsengmeset 722,563 shares 


Business: An important manufacturer of Portland cement 
with an annual capacity of over 11 million barrels. Also 
produces sand, gravel, limestone and mortar cement. Each 
of company’s eight plants (four in Pennsylvania, two in 
Tennessee and one each in Georgia and Iowa) is a com- 
plete unit. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $7.8 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $5.5 million. Book value 
of stock, $36.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old common 1926-28; on 
present stock 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and earnings are governed by activity in 
building, paving and other large cement-using construction 
projects. Cyclical factors affecting demand are reflected in 
irregular longer term operating results. 


Comment: Shares are a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.... $2.28 $2.92 $4.86 $4.37 $5.84 $4.58 $4.44 $5.57 
Dividends paid ..... None 1.25 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.30 
BE iiscsbeis cweccws 30% 24% 21% 26% 28 27% 33 30% 
BD be cwnsasessuces 17% 13% 15% 17% 18% 22 23% 30 
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CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 
3 Months to March 31 
Adams Express ......... $0.32 $0.30 
Amer. European Secur... 0.27 0.25 
Amer. International ..... 0.22 0.20 
Basar BOGS. ccc ccccsce 0.04 0.19 
Container Corp. ......... 2.10 1.18 
Crown Cork & Seal...... 0.28  D.013 
Diamond Alkali ......... 0.53 0.56 
NE GO cs gaa ke aveiun 0.92 1.23 
Eo eee 0.48 0.36 
Fimemote CO. isciccc sss 0.45 0.53 
Gamble-Skogmo ........ 0.11 0.13 
Industrial Rayon ........ 1.07 1.05 
Insuranshares Ctfs. ...... 0.10 0.10 
Kingston Products ...... D0.03 0.20 
a errr 0.62 0.87 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 1.01 1.08 
New York Air Brake.... 0.81 0.74 
Republic Aviation ....... 0.76 1.56 
Republic Steel .......... 1.79 2.26 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 0.49 0.63 
Rotary Electric Steel.... 1.48 2.09 
se 0.70 0.70 
Texas Gulf Producing... 1.24 0.65 
Transue & Williams..... 0.26 0.94 
Twen Come Ce... .. 0006 0.40 0.27 
Waitt & Bond........... D0.05 D0.06 
Western Union ......... 0.96 1.58 
Woodward Iron ........ 1.49 1.66 
ae epee ree 1.00 0.52 
12 Months to January 31 
PA CEMED. oxddkavcceanes 1.04 0.77 
Godchaux Sugars “B”... 0.38 1.68 
Mandel Brothers ....... D3.01 D3.22 
Strawbridge & Clothier.. 2.73 2.73 
1953 1952 
12 Months to December 31 
Aero Supply Mfg. ...... D0.01 0.47 
| errr 7.60 4.50 
Amer. Paper Goods...... 5.31 4.21 
Amer. Spring of Holly... 1.06 0.90 
Anaconda Wire & Cable. 7.13 7.44 
Anglo-Canadian Oil ..... *0.26 *0.41 
A.P.W. Products ..<.... D0.91 D0.18 
Art Metal Construction.. 4.62 4.84 
Baker-Raulang ......... 0.30 71.93 
Barium Steel ........... 1.01 1.22 
ee eee ee 4.33 3.04 
.. ££ % arr 3.42 2.63 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson.. 4.22 2.19 
Blair Holdings .......... 0.20 0.16 
Bloch: Bros. Tobacco..... 1.27 1.26 
Dower TW .cktsicsssss 0.27 0.71 
British Columbia Pwr. .. *1.47 *1.34 
Brockway Motor ....... 2.85 2.06 
Calif.-Pacific Utilities ... 2.10 2.00 
RA UIE i 563 va waclen 3.44 3.20 
Canadian Oil Cos. ...... *1.49 *0.95 
Capital Airlines ......... 2.10 1.80 
Centlivre Brewing ...... 0.35 0.53 
Cent. Illinois El. & Gas.. 2.07 2.32 
Cent. Louisiana Electric... 1.58 1.46 
Central Ohio Steel....... 0.66 1.24 
Central Steel & Wire.... 5.78 5.55 
Chicago Towel ......... 17.25 17.63 
oS. SS eee 1.44 1.13 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron .... 3.20 2.53 
Colonial Airlines ........ 0.24 D0.36 
Colorado Cent. Power... 1.52 1.45 
Consol. Laundries ....... 0.55 0.47 
Consol. Retail Stores.... 0.42 0.63 
Continental Mills ....... 27.75 D12.62 
Cooper Tire & Rubber... 2.29 2.06 
Corning Natural Gas.. 1.79 2.45 
i eee 1.72 1.86 
CO ROS ake ckeeadas 0.81 0.38 
Crowell-Collier Publish.. D2.59 0.05 
Cummins Engine ........ 2.87 2.96 
APRIL 28, 1954 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


12 Months to December 31 


Daitch Crystal Dairies.... $0.67 $0.44 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg.... 2.28 1.90 
Dominion Steel & Coal.. *1.86 *2.02 
Elec. Controller & Mfg... 6.21 6.18 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec.... 2.80 3.63 
Flagg-Utica Corp. ...... 0.26 D2.33 
pS a 4.10 3.75 
Gatineau Power ......... *1.77 *1.62 
General Builders Supply. D0.01 D0.32 
Giddings & Lewis........ 5.48 4.52 
Globe Steel Tubes........ 3.30° 5.02 
Globe-Wernicke ........ 0.46 1.18 
Great Lakes Oil & Chem. 0.02 D0.02 
Havana Lithographing.... 0.07 0.09 
Hershey Creamery ...... 3.85 3.19 
Homolul Gas .....ccccee 0.83 0.96 
eS errr 2.62 2.46 
Illinois Bell Tel. ........ 8.17 7.58 
Industrial Brownhoist ... 1.71 1.51 
Irving Air Chute........ D0.59 1.11 
Kirby Petroleum ........ 1.29 1.80 
Kleinert (I. B.) Rubber. 2.70 2.00 
Lame (joes A.) ........ *0.69 *D1.48 
Liberty Loan Corp. ...... a2.04 a2.12 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 2.90 3.32 
McWilliams Dredging .... 1.02 2.55 
Medford Corp. .......... 9.42 9.53 
Miami Copper .......... 5.12 3.54 
Mission Development ... 1.05 1.05 
Morgan Engineering ... 6.31 3.80 
BE  odicrivenesices 0.66 0.52 
Nat'l Research Corp.... 0.06 0.09 
Nat'l Roll & Foundry.... 1.50 2.13 
New Process Co. ....... 5.30 5.29 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 1.47 2.52 
N.Y. & Honduras Rosario 12.69 3.36 
New York Merchandise.. 1.12 0.03 
North American Car..... 3.05 2.60 
Northern Illinois Corp... 2.12 1.66 
No. Indiana Public Serv. 2.40 2.33 
N. & W. Industries...... 0.27 0.05 
OS are 8.31 6.23 
Omnibus Corp. ......... 0.33 10.16 
GCutoed Paper .......... 2.88 2.84 
Pabst Brewing .......... 1.56 1.90 
Pacific Western Oil...... 2.24 1.69 
Paterson Parchm’t Paper 1.22 D0.14 
Py eee *1.83 *4,21 
Penna. Coal & Coke..... 2.01 1.82 
Phila. Dairy Products. . 4.79 4.01 
Piasecki Helicopter ..... 3.27 2.23 
Pocahontas Fuel ........ 1.90 1.79 
Reliance Varnish ....... 0.86 1.02 
Scott & Williams........ 1.63 1.63 
Shawinigan Water & Pr. *2.26 *1.91 
0 rrr 2.62 2.61 
Smith (Alexander) ..... D3.73 D4.16 
Sonoco Products ......... 1.88 1.95 
SN BE hdc wews dae swe sa 1.08 1.04 
wenmreett Comm ......5... 0.04 0.43 
Sterling. Brewers ........ 1.26 1.13 
Stevta@ Tee. 2.6.65. e0es 0.37. D0.27 
Thiokol Chemical ........ 0.45 0.49 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.89 2.43 
Titan Metal Mfg. ....... 3.77 4.03 
Universal Match ........ 2.31 2.51 
U.S. Cold Storage ...... 4.27 3.06 
US, Fie... ones. 1.46 2.17 
kD ere 2.35 2.90 
U.S. Truck Lines........ 2.33 2.24 
8 eee 1.02 0.52 
(ke ee 0.86 0.96 
Warner-Hudnut ........ 2.52 1.96 
Westmoreland Coal ..... 0.89 0.61 
Westmoreland Inc. ....... 1.45 1.29 
White’s Auto Stores .... 0.66 1.39 





*Canadian currency. (Company only. 


a—Com- 
bined common stocks. D—Deficit. 








WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 


it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 


in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


{5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 


necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 


(7) 
(8) 


make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


Furnish monthly comment on your invest- 
ment program; 


Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


© 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


© 
YOU INCUR NO. OBLIGATION. 


MSS RESSSRSRSSRSRRSRSSSSSSSRSSESee 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 


me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 
ab tin chnks ceesdaveseeeua’ 
PN rete cerescewenseveiesunes : 
ET ee ZONE 
RE ee ere 


(April 28) § 
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Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
now operating as 





CASH DIVIDEND No 27 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable June 7 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
May 21. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 




















General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
\ PY, 


























Union CarBipe 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
UEC 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable June 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 3, 1954. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 























Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 


comed. Write today for Booklet FD. 
Vantage Press, Inc. 


It’s free. 
@ 120 W.3ist St., N. Y.1 


In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Expanding? Choose Phoenix. 
city and area in the U. S. 
labor, water, power, space, two R.R., 


INDUSTRY 


Fastest growing 
We have climate, 
S.F. & 


S.P. Sites any size. Enquiries confidential, 25 
years in Phoenix. 


J. R. Wilson Realty Co. 


4242 N. 19th Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 














WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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*Canadian currency. Q—Quarterly. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

To receive a dividend, stock must be » Hidrs, 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Chiemans able Record 
three days before the record date. mm Nall Vulcasicet Fite SIS & 3 

Pay- of | North Cent. Texas Oil.Q25c 6-10 5-20 

Company able Record | Owens-Illinois Glass ..Q$1 6-5 5-17 
Aluminum Co. Amer....40c 6-10 5-20 | pacific Gas & Elec. 

Do $3.75 of....<.. Q93%c 7-1 6-15 "Ee. Q37%c 5-15 4-26 
Amer. Steel Foundries.Q75c 6-15 5-25 Do 5%4% pf. ..... 0343%4c 5-15 4-26 
Anderson-Prichard Oi1.Q40c 6-30 6-18 0 5% pf. ....... Q31%c 5-15 4-26 
At'l Coast Line Co....$1.25 6-11 5-14 Do 4.80% pf. ...... Q30c 5-15 4-26 
At’'l Coast Line R.R...$1.25 6-11 5-14 | Pacific Mills .......... 35c 5-15 5-1 
Ayrshire ,Collieries ..... 25c 46-18 6-4 Pillsbury Mills ...... Q50c 6-1 5-5 
Bangor & Aroostook Do $4 pf. .......200. Q$1 7-15 7-1 

Railroad 5% pf....Q$1.25 7-1 6-14 | Pneumatic Scale ....... 40c 5-1 4-16 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe..... anc. S- 3 rir Pressed ig a 6-1 5-10 

Do 434% pf..... QO$1.1834 6-1 5- Pub. Service Electric 
Budd Company ........ 25c 6-6 5-18 Gas 4.70% pf....Q$1.17% 6-30 5-28 

Do 4.08% pf. ..... Q$1.02 . 6-30 5-28 
a, See Do $1.40 pf Q35e 6-30 5-28 

Cannon Foundry ...Q50c 6-8 5-14 eee ee 8 ee 3 6-10 5-28 
Century Ribbon Mills.Q15c 6-15 6-1 | Reed Roller Bit....... Q25c cas a 
Chase Nat’l Bank....... 50c 5-15 4-21 | Rheem Mfg. .......... 60c - i sa 
Cherry-Burrell ........ 15c¢ 4-30 4-23 Do 4%% pi. ieee aoe 
City Auto Stamping...Q50c 6-1 5-20 | Richfield Oil ........ Q7Sc_6- - 
Columbia Pictures RockwellSpring&Axle Q50c 6-10 5-14 

2 Q$1.06% 5-15 4-30 | Rohm & Haas........ QO40c 61 5-14 

‘| Container Corp. 4% pf..Q$1 6-1 5-20 | Scotten Dillon ......... 30c 30 5-15 4-30 
Cook Paint & Varnish.Q25c 6-1 5-10 | Seagrave Corp. ...... Q30c 5-25 5-5 

Do $3.08, A. 38 Q75c 6-1 5-10 | Servomechanisms ...... 10c 5-17 5-3 
Consumers Glass ..*Q37%c 5-31 94-30 | Sheller Mfg. ...... Q37%c 4626-12.) 5- 5 
Crown Cork & Simmons Co. .......... 50c 6-9 5-24 

ee” ae es, *Q050c 5-15 4-22 | Sinclair Oil ......... Q65c 6-15 5-14 
Curtiss-Wright ......... Se 623 6-3 en a a Wks..Q50c 5-28 = 5-14 

ison Mfg. ........ 2 = | outhern California 

o BO Ch As Gae 6-3 $10 |” Edison 408% pf. ..25y4e S31 §- 5 

> Do 4.88% pf. ....Q30%c 5-31 5-5 
Eddy Paper eer ee $1 6-11 5-28 Standard Coil Prod Q25c 5-18 5- 5 
Elgin Nat’! Watch....Q15c 6-24 6- 3 Stand. Oil (Ind.) ..Q62%4c 6-10 5-10 
Gair (Robert) ..... Q37%c 6-10 5-20 | Stand. Railway Equip.Q25¢ 6-1 5-14 
Gen. Telephone ........ 40c 6-30 6-15 Stanley Warner ....... 25c 5-10 4-26 
Gillette Co. ........ Q62%e 6-5 5-1) Sun Oil ............. Q25¢ 6-10 5-14 
Griesedieck Western Sunray Oil Corp. ....030c 619 5-6 

ee one 25c 7-1 6-14 Do 5%4% pf. ....Q27%c 6-1 5-6 
Grumman Aircraft ..... 50c 5-6 4-26 Do 4%4% pf...Q26 9/l6c 7-1 6-11 
Hires (Chas. E.) ....QI5c 6-1 5-14 | Tampa Electric ....... 70c 5-15 4-30 
Hooker Electrochemical Do 4.32% pf. ....Q$1.08 5-15 4-30 

$4.25 pi. ......- Q$1.06%4 6-25 6-3 | Texas Pac. Coal & Oil.Q35c 6-4 5-11 

Do $4.20 pf....... Q$1.05 6-25 6-3 | Texas Pacific Land...$1.75 5-27  5- 6 
Hubinger Co. ........ QlSc 6-10 6-1 | Thompson, John R.....15¢ 5-17 5-3 
Intertype Corp. ........ 35c_ 6-15 6-1 | Thompson Products ...50c 6-15 6-1 
Int’l Harvester 7% pf.Q$1.75 6-1 5-5 Th Is o's incon Q$1 6-15 6-1 
See TE. dc dens Q62%c 6-10 5-28 | Un. Air Lines J 
Kawneer Co. ........ Q40c 6-25 6-11 4%% pf. ...... Q$1.12% 6-1 5-14 

el & United Biscuit ....... QO50c 6-1 5-13 
Keystone Steel & - 715 9.2 

OR Q40c 6-5 6-11 Do $4.50 pf. ...Q$1.12% 7- si 
Kings County Lighting..20c 6-1 5-18 bag 0 ; Hey 6- 1 . 
Laura Secord Candy.*Q20c 6-1 5-3 est Virginia Pulp 
Lehigh Port. Cement..Q30c 6-1 5-7 Paper 4%2% alga ie ee 
Libbey-Owens-Ford ....60c 6-10 5-28 | Western Air meee SR 
Liggett & Myers Tob...Q$1 6-1 5-12 | Wilcox Oil .......... 92 c ti. i ~ 
Lone Star Gas......... 35c 406-14 Ss «45-21 ae say aes eon ‘ge 9 : rH 
McIntyre Porcupine..*Q50c 6-1 5-3 ” oe ae. oe " ' 
Mid-West Abrasive....010c 6-1 5-14 | Do 6% pi. .:..... QF150 7-31 7-16 
Midwest Piping ...... Q50c 5-14 4-28 Accumuletions 
Minneapolis- Moline . 

SY aaa Q37%c 5-15 4-30 | Eastern States Corp. vee ol) ee 

Do $5.50 pf. ....Q$1.37% 5-15 4-30 (is) See ge Rig ae 
Mo. Portland Cement.Q50c 5-21 5-10 Do $6 pf. B........ $1. : 

Moody’s Investors 

eae... tans Q75c 5-15 5-1 Stock 
Motor Products ....... 25c 5-18 5-3 | Amer. Seal Kap..... 244% 5-24 4-29 
Munsingwear, Inc. ..... 30c 6-15 5-11 | Gen. Telephone ....... 50% 5-15 4-22 
National Container ae 

ORES O41%4c 6-10 5-20 Omissions 
nett eset Stee ager i ae Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Kearney 
Nat'l Lead 7% pf....Q$1.75 6-15 5-21 OM: .- Moline. 
National Tee 7 °Odde G1 3.17 | “James R.) Corp.; Minneapolis-Moline 

Do 4.20% pf. ....Q$1.05 615 6-1 
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“Mr. Murphy Didn’t Intend Any Harm”’ 





—William White, President of the New York Central and Director of 


First National Bank of New York 


Why did a railroad supplier leave 46 railroad executives 
tax-free bequests of $25,000 to $100,000 each? 


a the will of the late W. P. Murphy, pro- 
bated in 1943,* some 46 railroad executives were 
left bequests totaling $2,000,000. 


The beneficiaries included F. E. Williamson, 
then president of the New York Central 
($100,000), Martin W. Clement, then president 
and now chairman of the board of the Pennsyl- 
vania ($100,000), Ralph Budd, then president 
of the Burlington ($50,000), W. M. Jeffers, then 
president of the Union Pacific ($100,000), and 
Fred G. Gurley, then vice president and now 
president of the Santa Fe ($50,000). All the 
bequests were tax-free. 


Murphy was President of the Standard 
Railway Equipment Manufacturing Company, 
makers of patented car roofs and ends, which 
railroad executives required car manufacturers 
to buy, and he did not overlook the many years 
of loyal patronage by these railroad men when 
back in the forties he wrote his last Will and 
Testament. 


“You have heard about Mr. Murphy’s will,” 
said Mr. William White, president of the New 
York Central, in a speech on March 19 after this 
strange testament had been disclosed by the 
undersigned. 


Mr. White continued: “Fortunately, I was not 
remembered in Mr. Murphy’s will, but I am sure 
Mr. Murphy didn’t intend any harm to those he 
did remember in his will, and I am equally sure 
that Mr. Murphy thought that what he was 
leaving to those gentlemen were small amounts 
of money. But I would call attention to the fact 
that at the same time Mr. Murphy left $34 
million to Northwestern University, which may 
be considered a fine public service. I am not 
defending either Mr. Murphy or his bene- 
ficiaries in any way.” 

We agree with Mr. White that leaving $34 
million to Northwestern University was fine 
public service, but if Murphy’s profits were ex- 


cessive, what kind of service was it to the rail- 
road shareholders? 


While Mr. White does not defend, he seems to 
condone. 


These executives and their companies are the 
backbone of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, whose former president, John J. Pelley, 
was also remembered in the Murphy Will. The 


*Probate Court of Lake County, Illinois 





AAR is a monopoly organization whose present 
president, William T. Faricy, has come out pub- 
licly in support of Mr. White and the New York 
Central banker-directors against the Alleghany- 
Young-Kirby nominees in the present proxy 
fight. 

Most of the 130 railroads, even at this late 
day, use outmoded refrigerator cars which drip 
brine and must be shunted to sidings to be 
loaded down with ice and salt. They still use the 
ancient waste-packed journal box on freight cars 
when modern bearings such as automobiles en- 


joy would eliminate the dangerous hot box for- 
ever. 


The American public should ask Mr. White 
and the Association of American Railroads these 
questions: . 

Is the slowness of progress in modernizing 
railroad equipment due to honest differences of 
opinion among railroad men? 

Is it due to anti-competitive agreements? 


Or is it due to extraordinary rewards for 
railroad executives such as described above? 


That such rewards can take other forms than 
the Murphy Will is illustrated in the case of 
Gustav Metzman, former president of the New 
York Central, who now has a lifetime contract 
at $25,000 a year. This Central contract of Mr. 
Metzman, a director of J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, is over and above his full and liberal pen- 
sion of $26,000 a year, to say nothing of the 
strange salary of $60,000 a year he is said to 
receive at his present age 68 from the American 
Railway Car Institute, a trade association of car 
builders who sell equipment to the railroads, in- 
cluding the Central. 


If banker-directors do not insist upon com- 
petition in banking, how can railroad presidents 
be expected to insist upon competition among 
suppliers, contractors and concessionaires with 
whom they constantly deal. 


Kat a gomg 


The Alleghany-Young-Kirby Ownership Board 


Owners of More Than 1,000,000 Shares of 
New York Central 


4500 Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World - 
itself. 






Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


“First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 


available upon request on your business letter- 
head. 


Tax Exempt vs. Taxable Bonds—An interesting 
tabulation of actual yields based on individual 
income tax brackets. 

Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 

Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features includes "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 


Office Labor Saver—Descriptive circular for 
the new midget folding machine, which can 
be operated by any office worker at a great 
saving in time and expense. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Legal Almanac Listing—Descriptive list of im- 
portant and pertinent legal guides written by 
lawyers and covering the laws in 48 States. 
Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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~<——— READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE —> | 
140 : | ae a 145 
130 INDEX OF f \ 140 
INDUSTRIAL PR CTION 
120 FX Federal Reserve Board Ye 135 
110 N 130 
ed f Adjusted for Seasonal Variati a: 
e. justed for Seasonal Variation | 
re MW | oe eee od 1953 1954 ia 
a 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 S$ 0 N DS F M 
Trade Indicators a. ae a | 
Pitecttic Output TW). . 6 occ ecccccecccnes 8,463 8,396 8,345 8,113 
a et | reer 599,302 606,790 +610,000 751,628 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity)....... 68.0 + 68.0 68.5 101.0 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100)...... 101.0 101.0 101.7 1417 
cr 1954 — 1953 
Mar. 31 Apr. 7 Apr. 14 Apr. 15 
ee aera ene Federal $39,317 $39,530 $39,406 $39,594 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,763 22,714 22,558 23,287 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,605 2,504 2,627 2,691 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 30,850 31,518 31,298 29 622 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 51,812 53,376 52,933 54,543 
{iBrokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,345 1,282 1,328 1,325 
Corie te Cis vec siccuc eicccevecnnes 29,701 29,795 29,793 29,753 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. 7Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — — 1954 ~ ——1954_ —__, 
Averages: Apr. 14 Apr. 15 Apr. 16 Apr. 19 Apr. 20 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 311.76 313.77 | 311.78 311.89 313.77 279.87 
20 Railroads ... 103.11 103.09 Exchange 101.98 101.54 103.11 94.84 
15 Utilities 56.79 56.78 Closed 56.73 56.57 56.79 52.22 
Gs Stotks .....2 116.61 117.00 | 116.24 116.05 117.00 106.03 
_— 1954 — 
Details of Stock Trading: Apr. 14 Apr. 15 Apr. 16 Apr. 19 Apr. 20 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)........ 2,330 2,200 2,430 1,860 
eS ee er ree 1,184 1,193 1,245 1,167 
Number of Advances................ 542 465 310 404 
Number of Declimes. ......00.csevees 349 431 Exchange 672 453 
Number Unchanged ................ 293 297. Closed 263 310 
ee Se 137 143 146 64 
DO RNS. Osos civ oivcke wore ssc 15 20 27 15 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average........ 101.01 100.94 | 100.93 100.92 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........... $3,650 $3,920 $4,200 $3,305 
i 1954 — —————1954—__, 
Average Bond Yields: Mar.17  Mar.24 #Mar.31 <Apr.7 Apr.14 High Low 
hd Le akeaiecaeniee 2.813% 2.817% 2.809% 2.806% 2.803% 3.058% 2.803% 
satel a deine oa 3.134 3.128 3.129 3.128 3.138 3.376 3.128 
3 SO ere ee 3.497 3.503 3.507 3.493 3.473 3.674 3.473 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.49 5.52 5.40 5.36 5.20 5.83 5.20 
20 Railroads ...:... 6.56 6.35 6.31 6.40 6.27 6.88 6.27 
DO UGRNNES wn escan 5.01 5.00 5.00 4.99 4.96 5.23 4.96 
ae er er 5.46 5.47 5.38 5.35 5.21 5.78 5.21 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 
The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended April 20, 1954 
Shares 7~——Closing ———_, Net 
Traded Apr. 13 Apr. 20 Change 
Dhabi Sekt SNE oso ne cap nccscdncwndas 136,500 443% 445% +% 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 94,500 17% 18 + % 
St: Bawie Pest dass. ceukvdidstewsssacbexs 92,900 2434 i er 
DRT occ akc teecrncwisiaccdiies sé 90,100 19%4 20% + % 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 89,000 16% 17 + Y 
Standard Oil (New Jersey)............... 79,900 8334 8634 +3 : 
NS TEE oie eile od ad aac oren 69,700 60% 61% +1% 
New York Central Railroad.............. 66,000 21% 2034 —¥ 
Equitable Office Building................. 63,600 9% 9% oe ees 
Celtmene Corpetntiem 5. occ ccccccvcaneese 62,400 20% 17% —25% 
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<4 Twenty-ton steel ingot about to be passed through National’s 
giant 45 by 90-inch universal reversing slabbing mill 
installed at the Great Lakes Steel division late in 1953. 


CONTINUOUS GROWTH 


National Steel 
Reports for 195 


BIGGER AND BETTER 


Basic ingredient of our American stand- 
ard of living is steel, and the multitude 
of products made from this versatile 
material. Throughout its history the 
steel industry has carried out the policy 
of consistently building to meet the 
growing needs of the country. In this 
National Steel has played an important 
part. The year 1953 saw the achieve- 
ment of 6,000,000 ingot tons annual 
capacity, an increase of 53.8% since 
the first post-war year of 1946. New 
facilities during the year included the 
slabbing mill illustrated above, new 
Bessemer converters, new batteries of 
by-product coke ovens, and a complete 
new unit of docking facilities at Weirton 
Steel Company. 


SET SALES RECORD 


For 1953 sales were the highest in 
National Steel’s history, despite a 
general decline in the demand for steel 
during the last quarter. Total sales for 
the year amounted to $634,178,060, 
compared with sales in 1952 of 
$548,625,817—an increase of 
$85,552,243, or 15.6%. In producing 
this record volume of business, an 
average of 28,975 employees were on 
the payroll, a slight decrease from the 
average of 29,102 in 1952. Total pay- 
rolls, however, increased to 
$159,822,220 for the year, versus 
$141,957,529 in the year preceding. In 
addition to wages and salaries, sub- 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Year of expansion sets new records in capacity, 
payrolls, sales; income shows substantial gain. 


stantial payments were made for such 
employee benefits as retirement an- 
nuities, group insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical care. 


‘INCOME AND TAXES 


For the year 1953, income before a spe- 
cial charge amounted to $50,334,130, 
equal to $6.84 per share, compared with 
net income of $37,559,477, or $5.10 per 
share in 1952. After the special charge 
of $1,160,050, which was the net loss 
after tax resulting from sale of the 
Weirton Mine, net income was 
$49,174,080, or $6.68 per share. Divi- 
dends amounting to $3.25 per share 
were paid to stockholders during 1953. 


The total tax bill of National Steel also 
increased markedly, amounting to 
$80,060,552 for 1953 as compared with 
$51,283,113 in the previous year. Out 
of each dollar of sales 12.6 cents were 


ee ie ee ee es ed 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1953 


Net sales . . . . + + $634,178,060 


Income before special 


charge . . + « « « 50,334,130* 
Less: special charge . 1,160,050 
Netincome .. + «= « 49,174,080 
Net income per share . . 6.68 
Total payrolls eo e e e 159,822,220 
Total dividends paid . . 23,862,229 
Total taxes . 2 «+ « « 80,060,552 


*Equal to $6.84 per share 





A copy of our Annual Report 
for 1953 will be mailed upon request 


Owning and Operating 


paid in taxes, as against income of 7.9 
cents per sales dollar. Expressed 
another way, taxes were equal to 159% 
of income, or $10.87 per share. The pro- 
vision for Federal income taxes alone 
amounted to $69,325,000. 


FOR THE FUTURE 


As mentioned above, the target goal of 
6,000,000 ingot tons annual capacity 
was reached as planned in 1953. 
Property additions during the year 
amounted to $71,253,331. But that is 
not the end of National Steel’s con- 
tinuing expansion program. For 1954 
approximately $50,000,000 will be in- 
vested in further construction, in- 
cluding the rebuilding of a blast furnace 
at Great Lakes Steel Corporation to 
increase its pig iron capacity by 
390,000 tons per year, and giving a 
total pig iron capacity for National 
Steel of nearly 5,000,000 tons annually. 


Development of the Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore field, in which National Steel 
has a substantial interest, continued 
on schedule, with iron ore shipments 
expected in 1954. 


Under construction is a new lake iron 
ore carrier which will be somewhat 
larger than the WEIR, launched in 
1952, and the largest ship ever con- 
structed on the Great Lakes. 


Through such planning for the future 
National Steel continues to grow in 
the service of America, helping to pro- 
vide the essential ingredient of our 
expanding economy. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Weirton Steel Company e The Hanna Furnace Corporation e Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
National Steel Products Company e Hanna Iron Ore Company e National Mines Corporation 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 
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WEST 
ORANGE, 
NEW 
JERSEY 


"i &CHAREES EDISON, Chairman Board of Directors 
HENRY G. RITER 3rd, President 


THE YEAR 


reflected benefits of the recent important 
changes in the company’s business structure 


Dictating 
Equipment 





\ 
\ \ Copy of Annual Report © 
Pa\\. available upon request. 


1953 1952 pi : 
Sales, less returns and allowances $41,548,489 $38,691,228 "Storage 
& Primary ee 
Earnings before income taxes 2,862,041 2,005,948 anes ; 
Provision for income taxes 1,382,546 932,166 
Prior period adjustments — 128,000 
Net earnings for the year 1,479,495 1,201,782 
Percent of sales 3.56% 3.11% 
Per share of common stock (after 
providing for preferred divi- 
dends) 3.05 2.58 
No. of common shares outstanding 454,886 430,231 













Dividends paid: 





On preferred shares 93,230 93,230 
On common shares (plus stock 

dividend in 1953) 488,381 430,231 
Per share of common stock 1.10 1.00 
Percent of net earnings paid in 

dividends 39.3% 43.6% 






Earnings retained for the year 897,884. 678,321 






Working capital at end of year 14,156,840 13,640,979 






Shareowners’ investment at end of 
year 19,789,689 18,627,805 
Per share of common stock 40.19 39.80 
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